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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS.* 

TI\HAT no man is indispensable to the world is a 
current and aecepted saying which does not 
seem to mean more than that there is no man with 
whom the world will not be forced to dispense, and 
the saying is thus but a trite and somewhat cynical 
affirmation of man’s mortality. It is certain that 
among all those who admired and honored George 
William Curtis, from those who were in daily, in 
habitual, or in frequent association with him in one 
or the other of tie many phases of his full and 
beneficent life, to those who knew him only as pvri- 
vate men know a public man, the first question that 
arises at the tidings of his death, always in the mind, 
often to the lips, is the question, *‘ Who will take his 
place?” And there is no answer. Private friends, 
associates in business, co-workers in so many good 
and generous causes, citizens of the city of which, 
upon all conspicuous publie occasions, he was recog- 
nized as the rightful representative and spokesman ; 
citizens of the nation, who recognized in him the 
embodiment of the highest type of American citizen- 
ship—all in turn bave already asked this question, 
and all have asked in vain. If there Le no man in- 
dispensable, here plainly was a man irreplaceable. 

There is a sentence in one of Burke's speeches that 
bear.ifully expresses the nature of that ideal which 
we have since come to call “culture.” ‘I hope,” he 
says, ‘that few things which have a tendency to 
bless or to adorn life have wholly escaped my ob- 
servation in my passage through it.” The culture 
of Mr. Curtis, evident as it was in every sentence that 
he wrote or uttered, in public or in private, in his 
gracious and distinguished presence when he was si- 
lent, was the expression of this sympathy with all that 
tends to bless or to adorn life. It was this sympathy 
not less than the charm of his eloquence that made 
natural and inevitable the choice of him as the orator 
of occasions that seemed quite alien to his own pur- 
suits; and this, too, that made his oratory always ac- 
ceptable and grateful to those for whom and to whom 
on such oceasions he spoke. Though for many years 
he spoke so often and upon occasions so various, he 
war never confounded with the ‘‘ professional after- 
dinner speakers.” He never spoke without having 
something to say, and he never spoke without im- 
pressing his hearers with the consciousness that be- 
hind and above the orator who was such a master of 
his art there was the self-respectful gentleman. And 
what a master of this art he was! The difference be- 
tween an artist in written words who is and one who 
is not an artist also in spoken words is not likely to 
be forgotten by any one who attended the lecture of 
Matthew Arnold in New York on Emerson when the 
lecturer was introduced by Mr. Curtis. The contrast 
was painful and almost ludicrous between the scholar 
who delivered his thoughtful and well-weighed words 
in a monotonous mumble and the scholar whose ca- 
dences fell upon the ear and haunted it like strains 
of musie. 

Grace was the conspicuous characteristic, doubt- 
less, of Mr. Curtis's spoken as of his written style— 
grace and fastidious refinement. He must have 
grown weary many times of hearing and seeing him- 
self described as graceful when he was utterly for- 
getful of himself, and intent with all his mind upon 
getting some good work furthered or some piece of 
justice accomplished But that with his elegance 
there was a lack of force is a notion that could have 
been entertained only by those who are unable to 
recognize vigor except by its ruggedness. Of these 
were the practical politicians, whose art and mystery 
the chief effort of his later life was directed to de- 

trovying. Having convinced themselves that the no- 
tion of putting the public business upon the basis of 
private business, as respects the qualifications of the 
men employed to carry it on, was fantastic and il- 
lusory, it was easy for them to convince themselves 
that the leader of a movement to reduce that notion 
to practice must be an unworldly and unpractical 
and effeminate person—by which they meant no 
more than that he was not coarse. If honor and 
conscience and unselfish devotion to duty and deli- 
cacy of mind be exclusively feminine traits, then 
Mr. Curtis was effeminate; but in that case so much 
the worse for the male sex. 

lt was, indeed, his pure and elevated character 
that gave their highest value to all the productions 
of his fertile and eultivated intellect, and made him 
an example that may be commended to all Americans 
without hesitation and without reserve. And, indeed, 
intellect and character were with him but two mani- 
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festations of the same essential nature. His con- 
science was as scrupulous as his taste was fastidious, 
and his life, if I may so express it, a masterpiece of 
the art of conduct. It was highly characteristic of 
him that he should have assumed a great load of 
debt which had not been incurred by him, but to 
acquit himself of which he changed his chosen course 
of life and bent under the burden for sixteen years. 
He might legally have escaped from it and still been 
accounted an hovest man. But his honor was to 
ordinary honesty what poetry is to prose. It was 
the ideal of behavior that he strove for and that he 
attained. The old plirase of eulogy is the most per- 
tinent and applicable—*'a gentleman and a scholar.” 
Surely George William Curtis was such if the 
annals of our country or the world bear record of 
such. ‘It is a positive loss to thousands and thou- 
sands of Americans that they can no longer look to 
him for counsel and guidance in public affairs, that 
they may not again give themselves up to the delight 
of new essays from his pen, nor again listen to the 
flow of that enchanting speech. The world is poorer 
for them now that George William Curtis has gone 
out of it. But they may find assuagement in the 
example that abides with them of his blameless and 
beautiful life, MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 


GOOD NOVEL-WRITING. 


fe New York Tribune in its issue of August 
28th speaks in the following enthusiastic terms 
of the novels of Miss Pool, published by Harper & 
Brothers : 


“If we were asked to explain the secret of Miss Pool's 
remarkable success as a novelist—and it must be conceded 
to be very great—we would ascribe it in a large degree to the 
distinctive American character of her stories. Her stories 
smack of the soil, and have all its racy qualities and homely 
traits. When Mr. Lowell died, a younger poet gave an 
illuminating reminiscence of his critical faculty and sound 
judgment. In his earlier youth Mr. Stedman had written a 
volume of American lyrics coupled with more labored pieces 
on classical themes. The older poet’s preference was shown 
for the home product. Keats, Landor, and Tennyson, he 
thought, could not be outrivalied in ambitious antiques. 
* When you write American ballads,’ he said,‘ you are on 
your own ground, breathing your own air, and have a touch 
of your own.’ Miss Pool’s novels have the characicristic 
qualities of American life. They have an indigenous flavor. 
The author is on her own ground, instinct with American 
feeling and purpose, and ‘breathing her own air.’ The 
strongest qualities of her work come from close contact 
with American soil. 

**Then there is another explanation of Miss Pool’s popu- 
larity as a writer, and of the prompt recognition which her 
genius has received from critical judges. Iler style is free 
from some of the faults of haved analysis and undue elab- 
oration into which leaders of the new school of fiction have 
fallen. Romola was a splendid product of George Eliot's 
art, but the mannerisms and analytical methods which she 
acquired in writing it marred and weakened all her sulbse- 
quent work. These faults have been imitated and exagger- 
ated by recent writers until the exposition of characicr has 
come to resemble the processes of the dissecting-room. The 
modern novel too often is an exhausting and tedious study 
of motive and intellectual processes. Every act, word, 
glance, and change of facial expression is subjected to 
analysis and commentary. Characters are not allowed to 
reveal themselves by word or deed. The patient reader is 
not even suffered to draw his own inferences in peace and 
quiet from what they say and do. The authors insist upon 
supplying him even with intuitions. 

“Now Miss Pool does not take this unfair advantage of 
her readers. They are allowed to think for themselves 
without being distracted by interminable exposition of mo- 
tive. Roweny and Katharine North act their own parts 
and work out their own destinies by virtue of the life that 
is in them. Their acts and words are recorded, and the 
reader watches and listens as he would at a play, where 
there is no prompter in sight to explain what is going on. 
Illuminating flashes of character are offered in simple and 
natural movements of the story, and the author is at no 
pains to turn on the lights and carry on a subtle process 
of literary dissection. What is said by careless readers is 
that the dialogue is crisp and sparkling, or that there is un- 
interrupted action without dulness. It is art that conceals 
art. The story is allowed to tell itself with simplicity, and 
the characters to speak for themselves.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
AN OBJECT-LESSON IN THE BIRTH RATE. 


be — lies before me a table comprising the whole 

membership of a class graduated about fifty years 
ago at one of the leading New England colleges, and giving 
its precise statistics as to marriage and parentage. It is 
probable that nearly all these young men at the time of their 
gradnation looked forward to being, at some day, husbands 
and fathers of families; and it isa question of rather pathetic 
interest to know, after half a century, how far these natural 
expectations were fulfilled. It is also interesting, as a study 
of the tendencies of population, to test these tendencies b 
a class of nearly fifty young men, representing a single col- 
lege, and all of American birth. If it were possible to get a 
great many such tables from many different colleges, we 
should have the materials for a valuable statistical exhibit 
of the growth, through parentage, of the more educated 
portion of our community. A single statement like this has, 
of course, but little substantial value, though it may give food 
for suggestions. 

The whole number of this class was 46, of whom 14 died 
unmarried, nearly half of these dying within a few years 
oi sae. before marriage could reasonably be ex- 
pected. Seven were married but had no children.~ It will 
thus be seen that nearly half the class (21 out of 46) were 
childless. Of the remaining 25, all had children, as follows: 
one had seven, two had six each, three had five each, two 
had four each, seven had three each, five had two each, and 
five had one each—making 78 in all. This yields an average 
of a little more than three each for those having children, 
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but of less than two each if we include the class as a whole. 
The class did not, therefore, at the utmost, double itself by 
births; and as the total (78) includes some not now living— 
though as to this I have no statistics—it is doubtful whether 
the whole second generation, as now living, greatly exceeds 
in number the nal class. 

It may be w noticing that the classmate having seven 
children, although a native of Massachusetts, became a resi- 
dent of Ohio graduation, that be married there, and 
that all bis children were born there. To check any hasty 
inference from this fact, it may be mentioned that ali those 
who had respectively six and five children resided in Boston 
or its neighborhood. Of three Southerners in the class, one 
died unmarried; one was married twice, at the South, but 
had no children; while tbe third, also marrying at the South, 
had three children. One Northern man who married and 
resided in the South had three children; another, who resided 
mainly in the Hawaiian Islands, had two children; and one 
born, married, and residing in New York State had one child. 
Of two residing mainly in Europe, one was married but cbild- 
less, while the other had but.one child. It may be worth 
adding that of the five physicians in the class, ove remained 
unmarried, two had but one child each, and two had four 
each. It will be seen that the distribution of offspring was 
tolerably impartial, and that, on the whole, those residing in 
New England bad rather the largest families. 

It should again be said that these smal) statistics of one 
class in a single college, taken more than fifty years after 
graduation, are of slight value. It is only as a suggestion 
of the possibility of much wider statistics of the cune kind 
that they are worth giving at all. If obtained on a larger 
scale, they would have an immense bearing on |1.¢ question 
how far the smaller families attributed to purely American 
parentage are the result of other causes, and how fur they 
are simply attendant on social position and education, It is 
pretty certain that every racial stock transplanted to this 
country becomes less prolific as it becomes more prosperuus 
and better educated. The apparent reason is not so much 
physiological as social or moral. As people grow more 
educated and demand more of the comforts and even Juxu- 
ries of life, they grow more prudent, and, as one result, they 
marry later, or even remain unmarried. The change in 
this respect among our Irish-American population has Leen 
unmistakable, and is amply shown by the parish registers of 
marriages. Forty years ago it was a rare thing to see iu this 
country an unmarried Irish woman of thirty-five, whereas 
they are now to be found in every other kitchen. They 
have grown more prudent; the corresponding class of young 
men have grown more prudent; and the inevitable result is 
a smaller birth rate. Experienced German-Americans say 
that wr od this same process is going on among them; 
and Southern observers begiu to point out the same thing 
among the colored people. 

On the other hand, the French Canadians, who are now 
invading New England with their enormous families, ure 
where the Irish and German immigrants were at that curlier 
period. I heard lately of a woman of this race in a manu- 
facturing village who borne thirty-five children—half as 
many as the whole college class which | began by describing. 
It is idle to shake one’s head over such au incident, und to 
predict an immediate supplanting of the original stock by 
the new-comers, There is every reason to expect that the 
same influences which education and prosperity havé exerted 
ou the English, the Irish, the Germans, and the Africans will 
make themselves felt among the French. They go to the 
public schools; they are taught by English-speaking priests, 
it is alrendy a common thing in a Franco-American home to 
hear the purents speaking French and the children answer- 
ing them in English. Such an acclimatization will inevi- 
tably tell in all ways, and the early marriages and vast fam- 
ilies will diminish. When we consider that the smal)ness 
of the birth rate in France is a cause of constant solicitude, 
it is not likely that a race of purely French descent will be 
a source of permaneut alarm through its numbers. : 

. W. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE NEW COLORS. 


| ype color cards of millinery fabrics for the coming 
season display much lighter shades than those usually 
worn in winter. The leading series of six shades gradually 
darkens from pale rose to deep Provence red, through azalea 
pink, rose-geranium, and peony, followed by three metallic 
gray shades, familiarly known last year as argent, nickel, 
und platina, while, as a matter of fact, steel grays are much 
more largely represented in the new importations. Next 
there is a new pale green shade called angélique, which con- 
bines charmingly with dark mérier, or mulberry-leaf green, 
and the still deeper ronces, or brier green. The shades that 
experienced buyers mark as most popular in Paris are émi- 
nence or bishop's purple with a reddish tinge, and a lighter 
shade, called page-purple, not unlike the pinkish hues of 
mauve and of the violet now so fashionable. New dahlia 
shades are almost as bright as cherry red or magenta. The 
brown series begins with a pale amber hue, aptly called 
champagne, and deepens through tabac and chestnut to loutre, 
which is seal and otter brown. Beige and castor, the light 
browns of last season, promise to remain in favor. All the 
old blues reappear, and to these are added a dark gray-blue 
marked Iceland, a pale tint called petit duc, and the well- 
known a blue, which is almost green. Diavolo is a 
dull yellowish red, while Mephisto is a glowing, brilliant 
tint. An observer looking over large importations of selected 
fabrics finds the preference given to éminence purple, pink- 
ish tan or apricot, réséda, emerald and myrtle green, then 
beige, castor, marron brown, cardinal), and black. 


FABRICS FOR AUTUMN MILLINERY. 


Felt. cloth, and velvet are the fabrics most used in the new 
bonnets. Soft pliable felts with smooth surface prevail, and 
can scarcely be distinguished from lady's cloth that will be 
chosen for toques and hats to match costumes. Plain velvets 
will be very much worn both as trimming and as entire bon- 
nets. Changeable miroir velvet, reflecting se”eral colors, is 
the rich garniture for dress bonnets for afternoon receptions 
and for the theatre. Felt bonnets are trimmed wi: piece 
velvet of a contrasting color, as beige felt with éminence 
purple velvet, and pinkish tan with emerald green. Plaited 
felt bonnets are made of slender strips of felt braided to im- 
itate fancy straw braids, or else they are interwoven in bas- 
ket pattern over the whole bonnet, 


THE COMING SHAPES. 


Bonnets will remain small, with close sides and smal! tasse 
or cup crowns. The Marie Stuart brim with pointed front 
is again seen, the edge of the brim having geudent fringe of 


jet beads, spangles, or sequins falling over a velvet band 
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that fits the head closely. Czapotes for c!aborate aGstutay 
are even smaller than os. gm bounets. Toques Wittre 
strings and somewhat ova 

folds of cloth, felt, or velvet. Shirred crowns are on rather 
fanciful bonuets, a standing ruffle an inch wide extending 
around the top. 

Round hats are of medium size, with low crown, and 
slightly undulating brim that has more depth at the bac 
than the brims of last winter. There are also some ve 
large eae cavalier hats, and for these are revived 
long plumes that cover one side and droop low at the back 
iu most graceful fashion. Euglish'turbans are little changed 
in shape, and there are many close walking hats of felt, some 
with indented Alpine crowns, and others with square crowns 
somewhat like those of men’s Derby hats. 






LOW BROAD TRIMMINGS. 


The new trimmings are low and broad for bonnets and 
round bats alike. Alsacian bows are the special garniture 
for the first hats of autumn, whether made of velvet loops 
or of ribbon in the way recently illustrated in the Bazar on 
Virot’s hats, or else of feathers, or tinsel, steel, or jets ar- 
ranged to give the becoming Alsacian effect. Small, closely 
eurled black ostrich — curve back from the front of the 
hat, two on each side, like the loops of a bow, and are held 
by a curved buckle of jet or of Rhine-stones. If any height 
is desired above this Alsacian bow of feathers, a Prince of 
Wales gtoup of feather tips, or else a single large aigrette 
springs up in the centre, just back of the great buckle. Flat 
bands of velvet surround the crown of the hat, and the brim 
is very néatly finished with pipings of velvet, or else with 
two or three cords of satin. Spangled galloon is around the 
edge of velvet hats and bonnets, and Findings of lacelike 
passementeri¢ give a pretty finish. 


FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 


Fah¢y feathers promise tobe the trimmings of the season— 
wings, quills, Mephisto curves, and antenne rivalliog the os- 
wich tips so long worn. Two small wings project in Mer- 
cury fashion beyond the crown of velvet bonnets, while it is 
not unusual to see eight or nine wings on a single round hat. 
Bats’ wings are among the new whims, but are pretty copies 
of the unsightly original made up of forked quills of glow- 
ing colors, to which a metallic lustre is often added. Black 
bats’ wings are of crows’ quills with jet spangles on their 
forked tips, set in clusters of three or four to project along the 
side from the front of the hat. Most fashionable aigrettes 
are tipped at the end to represent antenne or feelers of in- 
sects, but the large aigrette of herons’ feathers is still seen in 
all colors, and is imes ten inches so Lophophore 
feathers that combine the popular blue an n shades are 
moudted on 3 to represert a ribbon of feathers, and are 
then looped 4h Alsician bows. Large heads of birds, many 
of them mést owlish-looking, connect two or three pairs of 
wings, and this is sufficient trimming for the largest hat. 


BUCKLES AND BOWS. 


Buckles and clasps of large size are the favorite ornaments, 
and are seen not only in jet and steel and gilt, but in jet 
combined with pale green jade, with white strass stones, 
and with various light-colored stones imitating opals, ame- 
thysts, canary diamonds, moon-stones, and very pale blue 
turquoises. Steel buckles are cut to glisten like jewels, or 
else they have a dull surface enriched with colored enamels 
or with gilt nail-heads. he golden brown topaz is admi- 
rably imitated in the ‘‘ jewels’ that stud clasps, brooches, 
tiaras, and long stick-pins of dull gold» Alsacian bows of 
jet and of colored stones, or of beads strung on fine wires, 
are new and effective ornaments, ° 


LACE WITH FUR. 


The combination of lace with fur, so popular last winter, 
is seen again on French bounets, and on the soft small muffs 
that are made to accompany them. White guipure laces 
and point de Génes with brown Russian sable or mink are 
very effectively used together on light cloth and velvet 
toques. A variety of colors and fabrics in one small bonnet 
or a larger hat is a feature of the new importations in which 
the French milliner—who is also an artist—delights. Thus 
a pink cloth toque and muff to match will have insertions 
of white guipure with soft draperies of miroir velvet reflect- 
ing old-rose and green shades, the whole bordered with 
Russian sable, and finished with strings of black satin rib- 
bon. High pointed ends of velvet or cloth called *‘ donkey’s 
ears” are covered with guipure and edged with fur ard 
used as trimmings for capotes and toques. Black guipure 
insertions are let into the brims of velvet hats or are made to 
serve as bindings along their wired edge; one with old-rose 
velvet facing and a drapery around the brim has donkey’s 
ears of guipure laid over rose velvet, while another has an 
Alsacian bow of guipure edged with sable. Sable tails are 
set erect in a cluster above chour of white guipure, and-to 
these are added an aigrette of herons’ feathers. 


FOR EARLY AUTUMN. 


For the first autumn days are bonnets of black tulle or of 
Brussels net draped full on a frame of green satin, old pink, 
or else of violet. The only trimming is an Alsacian bow of 
jet beads, or of pink, green, or amethyst beads strung on 
fine wires, each loop of many of these wires, with a simall 
aigrette standing up from the middle, where the wires are 
closely strapped. Other bonnets of open-patterned jet have 
the crown like a small tiara, with two branching pieces rest- 
ing on satin antique of a stylish color, while still others have 
a cup crown of latticed jet beads. Spangles of jet, pure 
black and also of iridescent shades, form entire bonnets, or 
else they are merely brims to be filled in with lace or shirred 
velvet crowns. 

Cashmere colorings and Russian embroideries of tinsel, 
** jewels,” and encrusted with gold or steel, are employed on 
many new bonnets, sometimes merely as garniture, in oth- 
ers as either the crown or brim. A velvet bow with loo 
going around the crown, and holding a large jet buckle in 
the strap, will give style to most of the small bonnets and 
low-crowned hats left over from last season—a hint that 
home milliners will do well to remember. Two, four, or 
six quills may be thrust in the bow, half of them projecting 
on each side. 

SOME FRENCH MODELS. 


A capote of golden brown velvet is shirred in rows around 
the crown, with an upright ruffle of the velvet at the top, 
and a brim covered with pendent jet sequins. The only 
trimming is an Alsacian bow of the velvet, with a buckle of 
jet and strass stones in the strap, and high antenne of jet. 
Strings of brown gros grain ribbon are two inches wide. 

A felt round hat by Virot is of a pinkish tan shade with 
low crown and brim slightly pointing upward in front. Two 
pipings of apricot-colored velvet edge the unlined brim. The 
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¥ w of bright emerald green velvet, 
Bane adhe Med om 
F velvet 2 catch w 

graceful curves at the back. 4 

yo searcely than a head-dress, bas 
old-pink vel rawn along the , the centre left open 
to show the hair, and by way of garniture an Alsacian bow 
of small jet beads strung on — loops of wire, with jet 
anten pe Springit up from the middle. The narrow strings 
are of black velvebri 


A white velvet toque with softly folded crown has a fluted 
brim of chestput brown velvet, and is trimmed with a whole 
sable-skin—head, back, tatt-and feet. 

A Marie Stuart bonnet in the r contrast of blue and 

n has the pointed brim of blue velvet edged with jet 
ringe falling over a band of emerald velvet tied in a bow 
that rests on the fluffy front hair. The small cup crown is 
of emerald green velvet. A band of the same green sur- 
rounds it, and is tied in front in a flat bow, which holds a 
— and some high antenne of many green and blue 
shades. 

Plaid satins of dark colors, very rich, yet far more sub- 
dued than the gay Scotch tartans, cover the low crown of 
—_ hats that lave stiff brims of velvet—green, blue, or 

ack. 

Small bonnets of black passementerie that resembles gui- 
pure lace have a tasse crown and brim covered with small 
ws of acorn shape. A black satin bow in front holds 

ercury wings of jet, and slender a feathers 
of mixed blue and green, stripped from the breasts of pea- 
cocks. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. WorTHINGTON, 
Sarru, & Co.; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 
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PERSONAT. 


Sin EpwIn ARNOLD was 4 passenger on the Canadian- Pa- 
cific steamer EKmpress of Japan, which so recently esca 
destruction by fire on the voyage from Yokohama to Van- 
couver, The fire was caused by fusion of the electric wires 
in the hold, Sir Edwin Donel to on his way to England to 
resume his work on the London 7élegraph, after three months’ 
stay in Japan. He carries with him the manuscript of a vew 
play, Adewma, the Japanese Wife, which he will publish as 
soon as he reaches England. 

—The holiday Henry Irving takes from active life he will 

nd in some quiet nook on the coast of Cornwall, studying 

ing Lear for revival at the Lyceum. 

—Charles Dickens paid George Augustus Sala the first 
five-pound note the latter ever earned by literature. 

—Dr. Susan Janeway Coliman, of Germantown, Pennsy!- 
vania, owns a unique collection of cats, which she values at 
$5000. There are twenty-two of her pets, and among them 
are included Skye, Zanzibar, and feather-tailed Turkish cats, 
tailless Manx pussies, white Maltese, yellow Persian, and 
English tiger-cats. All are remarkable either for beauty or 

vedigree. Since she inherited her father’s fortune iv 1883 
dr. Coltman has not practised medicine. 

—lIn spite of Dr. Holmes’s eighty-three years, his health is 
excellent, except for the asthma, from which he usually suffers 
at this time of the year. His life is almost monotonous in its 
regularity while he is at his summer home at Beverly Farms. 
He is enthusiastic about the drives in the neighborhood, and 
keewly evjoys Salem and its old associations. 

—Queen Victoria possesses a smal] cabinet of Rose du 
Barri china that is valued at $150,000. 

—Most of Bjornstjerne Bjdrnson’s novels are written at his 
farm in Norway. He prefers doing literary work there 
rather than in his handsome home in Paris, His study is 
an enormous room, simply furnished, and he works so rap- 
idly that he will block out the plot of an entire novel in two 
or three days. 

—Mlle. Virginie Mauvais, who died recently, was the old- 
est and one of the most successful teachers in France. As 
a girl she was trained according to Rousseau’s theories, 
and did not learn to read until she was eighteen. She re- 
tired from her position as teacher at the age of forty-five, 
having amassed a fortune of half a million francs. She 
left everything to charity, and desired that she should be 
buried with a laurel wreath upon her coffin as a token of 
her life-long fight against fanaticism and ignorance. 

— The ex-Empress Frederick of Prussia, the Queen Regeut 
of the Netherlands, and the Empress Augusta, all hold the 
positions of regimental chiefs in Prussia. 

—The first woman to obtain a first class in the Honor 
School of Literee Humaniores at Oxford since the examina- 
tion was opened to women, four years ago, is Miss E. Pen- 
rose, a student of Somerville Hall. 

—Miss Ada A. Brewster, the California artist, belongs to 
the line of Brewsters who proudly claim kinship with Elder 
Brewster of Mayflower fame. Miss Brewster has come to 
New York to pursue her literary work. While a student 
at the San Francisco School of Design she won a gold medal 
for her proficiency, and has since then had charge of the 
art department in Baldwin University, Kansas. She has 
made an especial study of the flora of the South and West. 

—A statue of Edward Irving has recently been erected at 
Annan, in Dunfrieshire, Scotland. By most people in these 
days Edward Irving is recalled as the first teacher, and pos- 
sibly the first love, of the gifted wife of Thomas Carlyle. 
He was a superbly eloquent preacher and an original thinker. 

—Mrs. Maury Coons, the wife of Captain James Coons, the 
owner and navigator of two of the largest passenger-boats 
on the Ocklawaha River, Florida, is a practical engineer, 
having studied civil engineering and received her diploma. 

—The famous Althorp library of Lord Spencer is to be 
presented, with a collection of about $100,000 worth of 
modern books, to the city of Manchester, England, by Mrs. 
Rylands, the widow of the millionaire member of Parlia- 
ment, Peter Rylands, Mrs, Rylands has bought*a site on 
which she will build a suitable library for the books, Her 
design is to perpetuate the memory of her husband in the 
manner he most desired 

—During the recent vacation trip of Cardinal Gibbons to 
Prince Edward Island he proved to be the most expert 
trout fisherman of his party. 

—Celia Thaxter, the poet, has a lovely summer home at 
Appledore, Isle of Shoals. Here, in an exquisite drawing- 
room adorned and made fragrant by no less than two hun- 
dred vases of flowers, Mrs. Thaxter entertains her friends, 
who are legion. She is a regal-looking woman, of affluent 
vitality and striking physique. Impartially loving flowers 
and the sea, she has an old-fashioned n riotous with 
bloom close by the silvery plashing waves. 

—Mrs. Barber, of White Oaks, New Mexico, must, if all 
accounts of her be true, be a wonderful woman, She lives 
on a large ranch, and manages it entirely. She owns eight 
thousand cattle, buys, sells, and transfers them, directs the 
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men who work the farm, and found, herself, in prospecting, 
a valuable silver mine on her property. lives in an 
adobe house which she built with her own hands. In addi- 
tion to these sterner accomplishments, she is said to play the 
piano and -guitar, to sing delightfully, to paint and embroid- 
er. Her house is beautifully furnished, and she entertains 
a great deal, and is reported to be a graceful dancer and to 
excel in leading the german. She has been married twice, 
and is now a widow. 

—If the Women’s Christian Friendly Society of Milwaukee 
will agree to maintain a working-girls’ boarding-louse, Miss 
oe Plankinton, of that city, will build one and fur- 
nish it. 

—The editor of Hl-Ahram, an Egyptian pane. is a fa- 
vorite with the, Khedive, who has, as his latest means of 
showing his approval, conferred the order of the Chefakat 
upon the editor's wife. 

—During the eighteen years that Miss 8. E. Raymond has 
been superintendent of schools in Bloomington, Illinois, she 
has enlarged the school facilities and contracted no extrav- 
agant debts. 

—Amoug enthusiastic amateur photographers is to be num- 
bered the Crown-Princess of Sweden and Norway. During 
» recent journey in Egypt she took a large number of 
views. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. Mittet. Illustrated by the Author and 
ALFRED PaRSONS. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By BORDEN P. BOWNE, 
Author of “‘ Metaphysics,”’ “ Introduction to Psycholog- 
ical Theory,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE WOODMAN. By JULES De GLOUveT (M. Guesnay 
de Beaurepaire, Procureur Général of France). Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs, JOHN SIMPSON. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


INDIKA. The Country and the People of India and 
Ceylon. By Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With 6 
Maps and over 2§0 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75; 
Half Morocco, $5 75. 


A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. By FLORENCE WATTERS 
SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In “‘ Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NicHoL, LL.D., M.A. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,” a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. 


FROM..THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform 
with HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS, comprising: 
Criticism and Fiction, by William -Dean Howells; As 
We Were Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
E. Witkins, Author of “A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. (In “‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel, By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In “‘Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


CiTy FESTIVALS. By WILL CARLETON, Author of 
“Farm Ballads,”’ “‘City Ballads,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By Maria LOUISE 
Poo, Author of ‘‘ Roweny in Boston,’’ “* Dally,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE MAGIC INK, and Other Stories. By WILLIAM 
Back, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” etc. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. 
An Introduction to American History. By DOUGLAS 
CAMPBELL. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By LAURENCE 
HuTTON. (New Edition.) Illustrated with over 70 
Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, Golden-Rod, and 
Other Tales. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Empire Dress. 

5 evening dress for a young lady is of pale 
yellow silk crépon over pink satin. It is 
unted on a close-fitting princesse slip of satin cov- 
ered plainly with crépon. This is cut with a point 
neck, and the upper part is covered with 
gathered crépon, and trimmed with a double frill of 
embroidered chiffon at the front, with full hanging 
: sa yard and a quarter wide of the same. The 
¢ skirt is added under the pink ribbon girdk 
It is forty-nine inches long at the front, and ten inches 
nger at the back, and consists of a front which is 
venly inches wide at the top, and sloped two inches 
toward the bottom, and two back breadths 
vhich are each a yard and a half at the bottom, and 
ped to seven-eighths of a yard at the top. The 
deep hem has fancy stitching of gold-colored silk 


low 
flow 


narrowel! 


Young Lady’s Reception Dress. 
| IGHT green spotted crépe de Chine is the ma 
4 terial of this pretty dress in the model. The 
rt-trained skirt is bordered with a double :ruche 
, The bodice consists of an open corse 





Emrtre Deess.—l See Fig. 5 


let of cru guipure lace over green crépe 
de Chine, bordered with gold-figured and 
pangled écru lace, and opening on a 
cuimpe of pleated light green chiffon 
The deep Empire girdle, the folded col 
lar, and the wrist trimming of the puffed 
crépe de Chine sleeves are of violet velvet 


Autumn Cloak with Draped Front. 


See illustration on page 736. 


\ YRTLE green vigogne and bands 
i of green and black embroidered 
mpose the model illustrated 
The front is loose-fitting, hung in folds 
from the shoulders, and crossed on the 
chest; the throat is filled in with a pleat. 
ed plastron of the material. The back is 
loose and full also, and confined by a 
half-belt at the waist The full sleeves 
ure traversed by of galloon, and 
gathered to a wristband of thie same 


galloon ¢ 


hands 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
XI.—LICHENS 


This is the forest pr ev rhe murmuring 


Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indis- 


in t twilighe 
Draids of eld, 


with voices sad and 


ke pers hoar, with beards that rest 


on Une HOTT 


Loner nt Introduction ts 


* Evangeline.” 


\ LESS poetic nature than our Long 
d fellow’s could see the resemblance 
of many a forest tree to an old man with 
a long gray beard. The older the tree, the 
more venerable it looks, with its gather- 
ing investiture of sombre lichens. The 
colder the climate, the thicker the lichens 


Fig. 5.—Back or Empire 
Dress, Fic. 3 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 15 To 
17 Years oLp.—[ For Back, see Page 741.] 
For pattern and description see No. VITL. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress witn Rus- 
SIAN Sxirt.—([See Fig. 7. 
For pattern and description see 
II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


grow, as animals of arctic countries are dressed in warm fur. The north 
and most exposed side of the tree gathers the greatest number of lichens, 
and the knowledge of this fact has helped to guide men lost in a pathless 
wood when there were no stars to direct them. 

Lichens alone are really perennial. Growing for two or three years rapid- 
ly, they then cease to hurry, and some have been known to be forty-five 
years old when they were just beginning to fruit. They cover bowlders and 
ancient rocks. They creep over tombstones, obliterating the figures carved 
centuries ago. Indeed, it is supposed that the ‘‘ primeval” trees are not 
older than their humble clinging companions. Who can tell how long the 
“lichen stain” has decorated the bare peaks of lofty mountains, the rocks 
otherwise utterly bleak and devoid of vegetation? 





Fig. 6.—Backx or Recertion 
Dress, Fic. 4. 


Fig. 7.—Back or Dress with 
Russian Skier, Fie. 2. 
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Lichens have two lives, alternately of activity and 
repose. When it rains, they spread out their leathery 
aprons or their corallike branches and grow and thrive. 

hen the drought comes, they shrivel up, not to die, 
but patiently to wait till the glad rain comes again. 
After being pressed half a century, their spores will 
swell in water and grow. 

Their rootlets serve only to attach them, and how 
securely this is done any one knows who has tried to 
pull them off without breaking their fronds. They 
are not parasitic except sometimes upon each other, 
and = do good rather than harm. The cinchona- 

c 


tree which is covered with lichens is rather improved 
in its medicinal qualities, while fungi fastened upon 
the same bark will deprive it of all virtue. In the 


desert lichens quickly cover the bleaching bones of 
avimals. They increase in luxuriance from the trop- 
ics to the arctic regions, where they grow often wer | 
inches thick all over the ground. They are an indi- 
cation of clean and healthful conditions of atmos- 
phere, very few growing in the smoke or impure air 
of our crowded cities. 

The famous reindeer-moss (Cladonia rangiferina) 


* 


IS 


a: 


Hi ti i | 
Ni a | 
i‘ Hi peel 
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Fig. 4—Youne Lapy’s Reception Dress. 
[See Fig. 6.] 


covers the soil of whole pine forests in 
Lapland, and forms the principal food of 
the a greatest friend, the rein- 
deer. If the forests happen to be burnt 
down, the lichen soon reappears. The 
sight of reindeer feeding in one of these 
creamy moss patches is as much a picture 
of pastoral content as that of cows in a 
meadow. When the snow covers the 
cladonia so that the reindeer cannot dig it 
out, there is a poor substitute growing on 
the pine-trees—the Alectoria jubata—a 
black hairlike moss which will support 
life for a time. The owners of the rein- 
deer cut down trees in order to bring this 
food within their animals’ reach. Indians 
steep it in water, and make it into flat 
black cakes, insipid and distasteful to the 
white man. 

It is a lichen, the tripe de roche, which 
men in arctic expeditions are forced some- 
times to eat. It is poor food, not much 
better than leather, and produces griping 

ins, 

There is an edible lichen which makes 
a nourishing eee and a drink use- 
ful in pulmonary complaints—the Iceland 
moss (Cetraria islandica). It is the Esqui- 
mau’s principal vegetable food, and is 
very nutritious, containing forty-seven per 
cent. of lichenine or starch. It grows on 
lava fields to a very large size in Iceland, 
and is collected and dried by the ton for 
winter use. 

The Usnea florida, growing upon rocks, 
is a favorite food for goats. 

: It is supposed that the manna eaten by 
the Israelites in their passage through the 
wilderness was a lichen found in tern 
countries, the Lecanora esculenta. Show- 
ers of this are torn from its native place by 
the wind, and are carried for miles, in Per- 
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Gorep Dress Sarrv.—Spreapd Ovr. 


For diagram ayd description see pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress SLEEVE, 


For pattern and description see 
No. XII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Frock FoR Girb FROM 8 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII, on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 







Coat ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 Years op. 
For pattern and description see No, 1V. on pattern-sheet Suppl 










filamentose, fruticulose, gonimia variously con- 
nate. Apothecia biatorine or lecideine. Sper 
magones with sterigmata or anthrosterigmata.” 

Tribe 23 may be recognized from the follow- 


sia and Russia. Sheep are very fond of it. It 
is grayish-white, varying in size from a pin’s head 
to a pea or nut, and will fall in such quantities } mis 
as to cover the ground three or four inches deep. UmBre..a Sxrrt.—Spreap Ovr Fic. 2.—Dress SLEEVE. ing description: “Thallus variously crusta- 

As dyes, lichens have a commercial value. They Ser dinners and description a pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No ceous, pulverulent, evahescent, or none proper, 
make beautiful blues, purples, and dark reds. Supplement. XII. on pattcrn-sheet Supplement. with the gonidium stratum consisting of goni- 





W olves were at one time 
successfully poisoned in 
Russia and Norway by a 
species of lichen mixed 
with powdered glass 

Oxalic acid is made in 
France with one species 
As drugs, however, they 
have at present no use 
Bird-fanciers gather them 
and decorate twigs, mak 
ing miniature forests for 
the birds in rooms or 
large cages. The great 
use of lichens, however, 
is to disintegrate rocks, 
reduce their surface to 
powder, and form soil for 
higher orders of plants to 
grow upon For this 
purpose they are one of 
nature's most persistent 
and effective agencies 

They possess sexual or 
gans, but are also propa 
gated in various othe 
ways Certain round 
shield-shaped disks are 
called apothecia, and in 
these several sporgs grow 
always an even number, 
inf their cases, the thecz 
Besides the spores, the 
thecee enclose long-tailed 
club-shaped bodies, whose 
function is to swell, burst 
the coverings, and set free 
the spores. The spores 
under a microscope are 
prettily colored — blue, 
olive, brown, and yellow. 
The male organs are call 
ed spermagones, and they 
appear like small dots 
over the surface of the 
thallus. These open, and 
set free myriads of sper 
matia (bodies like the an 
therozoids of higher cryp- 
togams) 

The gonidia are a layer 
of green cells in the thal 
lus, under a transparent 
cover called the hypha 
These cells divide, each 
one into two, and form 
new plants. They are 
parasitic upon the lower 
strata of the thallus. 

Upon the margins of a 
thallus still different or- 

ans of reproduction are 

ound, pycnides, simple 
filaments, with rounded 
bodies at their ends. 
These area kind of spore 
In order to give an idea 
of the nomenclature with 
which a lichenist must be 
familiar, we quote the de- 
scription of some of the 
ra as given in the 
ylan@erian _classifica- 
tion, from the Bneyclope 
dia Britannica. 
Tribe i, Sirosiphei, of 
Family 1, £phebacei, may 
thus be known: “ Thallus 
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Fig. 1. —ACCORDION-PLEATED CLoTH Dress. Fig. 2.—Ciota Dress with CasHmMerRe SHAWL Borpers 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 








dia (rarely chrysogonidia, 
rarely gonimia). Apothe- 
cia lecideine (or biatorine) 
Spermagones with simple 
or simplish sterigmata.” 
Most of us will doubt 
less be content to call a 
lichen a lichen, and to 
know it from a moss or 
fungus, occasionally tak 
ing a peep through our 
microscope at some of its 
wonderful organs with the 
more wonderful names. 


Autumn and Winter 


See illustration on page 736. 


§ ae round bat with 
strings shown in the 
illustration is of beige- 
colored velvet. A ruche 
of the velvet surrounds the 
crown,and a bow of beige- 
colored ottoman ribbon is 
placed at the back, sup- 
porting a cluster of ostrich 
tips with an aigretie shad- 
ing from beige to white. 
The strings are of a light 
shade of beige. 

Another round hat has 
a brim of tobacco brown 
felt edged with a narrow 
sik marabout and a soft 
crown of velvet to match, 
ornamented with gilt pins. 
Irregular loops of brown 
velvet, bows of green rib- 
bon,and two shaded green 
quills are the trimming. 

The small toque bonnet 
has a crown of white vel 
vet and a brim of gray- 
green velvet folded, encir 
cled by a twist which is 
knotted at the front. A 
velvet bow is placed at the 
side, holding two white 
ostrich tips, and the 
strings are of white rib- 
bon 


Knitted Bath Cloth. 
See illustration on page 740, 
NBLEACHED _knit- 
ting cotton No. 8 is 
used to make this bath 
cloth. It is of substan- 
tial size, sixteen inches by 
thirty; the length can be 
increased or reduced by 
making more or less of the 
block pattern between the 
two end borders. Cast on 
96 stitches, and knit toand 
fro. 1st row.—(Right side 
of the work) knit plain. 
2d-14th row.—Knit so 
that al] stitches will ap- 
pear purled on the right 
side of the work. 15th- 
29th rows.—All to appear 
plain on the right side. 
80th-838d rows.—To op: 
pear purled on the right 
side. 84th row.—Purled, 
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85th row.—Purl 6 and knit 6. 36th row.— 
All stitches to appear the same on this 
side as in the last row. 87th row.—Koit 
6 and purl 6. 38th row.—As in the 36th 


39th —42d.—Like the 35th-88th. 43d and 
44th rows.—Like the 35th and 86th. 45th- 
48th rows.—Like the 80th-838d. 49th-68d 
rows, — Like the 15th-20th. 64th -67th 
rows.—Like the 30th-3384) 68th row.— 
Purl throughout. 69th row.—Slip, then 
purl 2 and knit 2; knit the last 1. 70th 
row.—All stitches to appear the same. ist 


row.—Slip, knit 2 and purl 2; knit the last 
1. 72d row.—To appear the same as the 
last. Repeat the 69th-72d rows as needed, 
then repeat from the 68th back to the Ist. 


Crochet a row of picots along each side edge, 
working 1 single crochet on the next edge 
stitch, a picot composed of 3 chain and 1 


single on the preceding single, pass 1. Knot 
thick strands of fringe into the ends as illus 
trated. The two borders, Figs. 2 and 3, are 
worked in cross stitch with red cotton on the 
15th-29th and 49th-63d rows from each end. 


DEANE’S LITERARY 
CAREER 
BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


LILY 


ILY DEANE danced into the room, 
4 waving a small slip of paper in her 
hand 


It’s come! it's come!” she cried, exult 
antly. Do men gather figs of thorns? I 
should rather say they did. Regard this fig, 
Sophie! 


Her sister looked up from her sewing 
‘‘ What's come?” she asked, indifferently 

‘St. Vitus’s dance, I should judge by your 
actions Then, as she caught sight of the 
slip of paper, she added, incredulously, “ It 
isn't a check, is it?” 

Well, it ¢s, and for fifteen dollars, too! 
The Present Age accepts my ‘Thorns and 
‘Thistles’ ‘ with pleasure.’ Do you hear that 

with pleasure’ / 

She executed a little dance of triumph 
around the room, and finally dropped on 
the floor at her sister's side 

Oh, Sophie,” she cried, “isn’t it splen- 
did! Oh, if I can only turn my jigs and 
jingles into money! Why, it’s so easy! I feel 
as if this check had just dropped from the 
skies at my feet!” 

Her sister looked at her and sighed. 

‘‘I don't belicve it will ever happen 
aain, Lily,” she said, hopelessly. ‘1 didn’t 
e\ pect it this time.” 

‘Thank you. You're complimentary.” 

‘Oh, well, you know what I mean. No- 
body is accepted nowadays—why should you 
be?” 

‘* Well, I am, and I shall write some more 
verselets to-morrow. J']l just pepper the 
editors with them.” 

‘What are you going to do with the 
money?” 

‘Spend it immediately. None of your 
rainy-day proverbs for me. My days have 
all been rainy. Now I shall just give myself 
up to an unbridled career of luxury.” 

Sophie looked at her despondently, but 
Lily put her arm around her and kissed 
her 

**Don’t look so worried, dear old girl,” 
she said. ‘‘ Why, this is the beginning of our 
‘golden age’; if it isn't a whole ‘ golden age,’ 
it ‘ll be a ‘gilded edge,’ anyway,” and she 
danced out, singing as she went. 

Her sister sighed again, and went on with 
her sewing. ‘The room was bright and com- 
fortable, but the carpet was wearing out in 
spots. and the old curtains were worn and 
faded. The furniture needed re-covering, 
too, and, in fact, the geraniums in the window 
were the only fresh things there. It was a 
room which told plainly the story of two 
women struggling to get the best out of life 
on a narrow income, It was a common 
story—two girls brought up with every com- 
fort suddenly left orphaned and nearly pen- 
niless, Sophie was several years the elder, 
and she had managed to educate Lily and 
to keep possession of the old home. 

She had done sewing and book-keeping; 
sie had painted menu cards and german 
favors; she had given music lessons and made 
preserves to sell. She had kept the wolf 
from the door, certaivly, but she always 
seemed to hear Lir’ howling in the vicinity, 
and to feel that one moment's relaxation 
would let him into the house, and that she 
would never have strength to drive him out 
again. Poor Sophie Deane bad grown old 
and worn with the struggle. She stooped u 
little, and her deticate face, instead of being 
round and soft, as. ‘ meant it to be, was 
sharp and pinched” 

It would all bave been easier if once there 
had not crossed her life the possibility of 
other things—if Harold Watson had not 
looked at her in those by-gone years with 
eyes which told all too plainly the secret his 
tongue never uttered. They had grown up 
together, but he too was poor, getting only 
a small salary as clerk in a bank in the neigh- 
boring city. Besides, he had a widowed 
mother to support, and Sophie had Lily to 
bring up and educate, and so they just look- 
ed at each other with eyes full of love and 
Jongiog, and then went their different ways. 
This was ten years ago, but Sophie had never 
forgotten. It was the ‘ might have been” 
which saddened and yet sweetened all her 
life. 

Her youth had gone, wasted in the cease- 
leas struggle, and now here was Lily, im- 
pulsive aud merry-hearted, coming forward 
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to put her young shoulder to the wheel and 
to wear her life away in the same round of 
drudgery and toil. 

oe could not bear to see her. She 
had been brave for herself, but she could 
not live it over with Lily, It hurt her to see 
Lily’s indignant surprise at.finding out bow 
much work an untrained woman can do for 
a littl money. It hurt her to see Lily's 
patience with the stupid little music scholars. 
She had been patient for many years, but 
she would rather that Lily had slapped their 
clumsy lite fingers. 

It is no wonder, then, that to them both 
the little yellow check looked brighter than 
the fairest sunbeam. It represented a way 
out, a key of escape, a passport to freedom. 

They told Harold Watson about it the 
next time he came to see them. 

I never was so astonished in my life,” 
said Lily, frankly. ** At first I thought the 
check was for one fifty, and I should have 
said ‘thank you kindly’ for that! But fif- 
teen dollars! why, I feel like a nabob!” 

He looked at her bright flushed face and 
laughed with her. 

** Have you written any more?” 

“] should say I had! There are three out 
now, four on the stocks, and two sizzling 
beneath my bang! But it’s a terribly ner- 
vous profession. I just haunt the post-office. 
I'm like poor little Miss Flite, always ‘ex- 
pecting a judgment shortly on the day of 
judgment.’” 

“Have you had anything sent back?” 

‘* One little nestling fluttered home yester- 
day, but I ran a hat-pin through it an 
it on my pin-cushion. It will never flutter 
any more. You don’t know any editors, do 
you, that you could throttle in a playful 
way until they agreed to accept all my con- 
tributions?” 

‘I don’t. 1 wish I did. 
tling cheerfully.” 

He rose to leave; but Sophie said, ‘‘ Can't 
you stay to tea, Harold?” 

“ Do stay,” chimed in Lily. ‘* We're going 
to have some of Sophie’s dollar-a-jar pre- 
served peaches. The firm that ordered them 
failed before they were delivered, and all 
her other orders were filled. So we're just 
eating them up ourselves. It seems so reck- 
less and extravagant! Ob dear!” she added, 
pensively, ‘‘I wish we could eat up rejected 
poems in the same way!” ' 

He looked at her and smiled. ‘‘ What 
would you have done without Sophie and 
A preserved peaches all these years?” he 
said. 

“I shouldn't have done at all,” answered 
Lily, promptly. “I'd have taken my tea 
things and gone home long ago.” 

Sophie looked up and caught his kind af- 
fectionate glance fixed on her. Her heart 
gave a little flutter, and then seemed to stand 
quite still. It was not the look that she had 
seen in his eyes so many years ago, and sud- 
denly she felt quite sure that she would nev- 
er see that look again. It was not that she 
had been expecting it, only never till this 
moment had she been absolutely cer*cin that 
it would never come again. She got up and 
went into the dining-room, and they coed 
her low voice giving a few directions to her 
German handmaiden. 

“I don't think I can stay to-night, Lily,” 
said Harold. ‘*I must catch the 6.25 back 
to the city. The peaches are alluring, but I 
must resist them. But you must write to 
me, Lily, and tell me how you are getting on 
in rey new career. I'm very much inter- 
ested.” 

* If I keep up a profound silence, you may 
kuow that everything has come back, and that 
I am sitting in the waste-paper basket my- 

i” 


I'd do the throt- 


self. 

He took her hand and said good-night, but 
all the way back to the city he was we 
of her—of her youth, her prettiness an 
blithe-heartedness. A great pity rose in his 
heart for her, and he groaned in spirit against 
the stern fate that prevented him from claim- 
ing her as his own, and sheltering ber from 
all the rough hard things of life. 

Lily did not write to him. There was no- 
thing but the old story to tell—“ declined 
with thanks,” ‘‘ thanking you for the privi- 
lege of ang it,” “ overcrowded with the 
material al y on hand,” etc., etc.—until 
she knew all the stock phrases by heart, and 
had attached a hateful meaning to each indi- 
vidual one. She would have grown very 
down-hearted but for the unexpected appear- 
ance of her first poem in print. She was 
even more surprised at its prompt publica- 
tion than she had been at its acceptance; but 
the truth was, it happened to be timely. It 
struck a chord that was still vibrating be- 
neath the public touch, and so within a few 
months of its acceptance it was published. 

She bouglit a magazine, and came home 
w..a il "oder her arm, looking very red and 
conscious. ‘* Here it is, Sophie,” she said, 
“and it seems as if rv little dog in ‘he 
town knew abwut it ar ~“‘noing at me.” 
She giggled embarra- a. she cut the 
pages. ‘‘It makes one ieel so queer right 
here,” she said, and laid her hand vaguely in 
the region of her breastbone. 

“*T suppose you mean your heart,” said 
a but you look just as if you had 
indigestion.” 


They read the verses together with keen 
delight, and Lily spent what was left of her 
fifteen dollars in buyiug copies to send to 
her different friends. 

Not long after this she was surprised at 
receiving a letter addressed by the editor of 
the maguzine in which her verses had ap- 


stuck . 


red, and enclosing a note from an un- 
nownt admirer. 

‘* [have enjoyed your verses in the Present 
Age. the letter ran, ‘‘ but would suggest that 
‘ Lily’ is too frivoloas a name for a young 
lady who can compose so well, and I woul 
advise you to adopt some more dignified 
signature. However, if you do not — 
your present cognomen, I suppose that 
shall have to stand it, unless you fall below 
the level of fame.” 

Lily read this with amazement. ‘‘ What 
does he mean?” she cried; ‘‘and what is my 
nanie to him anyway? Whiy doesn't he set- 
tle the matter with my sponsors in baptism? 
I never wanted to be called Lily. I much 
peat Hollyhock or Crocus. And he says 
1¢ ish't going to stand it if I fall “below t 
level of fame.’ What do you suppose he'll 
do thén—rise up and paw the air?” 

Sbé sent this letter on to Harold, who re- 
turnéd it, remarking that he was an “ imper- 
tinent fellow,” and he hoped Lily would 
“pay no attention to him.” 

The sisters had hardly recovered from the 
excitement caused by this letter when it was 
followed by another, equally peculiar. This 
was also from a gentleman. He said that he 
had enjoyed the first two verses of Lily’s 
poem exceedingly, but was unable to com- 
prehend the third stanza, and he would be 
much obliged to Lily if she would forward 
him some explanation of its meaning. He 
signed himself, ‘‘Hopefully yours, T. G. 
Hedwig.” 

Lily’s face was a study when she finished 
reading this epistle. Indignation and amuse- 
ment were about evenly blended in it. 

“Have I got to furnish diagrams and 
charts to all my poems?” she said, indig- 
nantly. “ Why, I don’t know what half of 
them mean myself. And yet this letter sort 
of appeals to me. There is something so 
confiding in that ‘Hopefully yours.’ He 
seems such a cheery person. can’t bear 
to think of him patiently watching the mails 
for the meaning of that third verse. I am 
going to try to remember what I meant, and 
as soon as I find out, I shall certainly write 
and let him know.” 

She received a few other letters, some re- 
questing copies of her poem, some asking for 
autographs, and all making Lily feel that, 
slight as her first effort was, it had fairly 
Jaunched her upon the sea of literary life. 

Finally one letter arrived which Lily held 
in her band as she rushed, screaming with 
Jaughter, into her sister’s room. ‘Oh, So- 

hie! Sophie!” she cried, ‘‘this is from a 
unatic!” 

“They've all been that,” said Sophie, 
calmly, as she went on braiding her hair. 

“But this one says he is. He's so frank 
about iti Just listen to his opening sentence. 
‘Some years ago, when I was in the Pontiac 
asylum for the insane, I became much inter- 
ested in poetry.” And then he goes on to 
say that he has been told he strongly resem- 
bles me, ‘in face, voice, and manner.’ Ob, 
Sophie, this is too much! I don’t mind the 
face and voice—I don’t suppose I can help 
them—but the manners! Are my manners 
really so mad? He adds that he hopes his 
letter ‘ will be received in the spirit in which 
it is written,’ and he encloses a stamp!” 

The girls laughed together over Lily's 
strange correspondent; and it was well they 
had something to laugh at, for these were 
dreary days in their little home. 

Lily was meeting with bitter disappoint- 
ment. Her verses, which she had sent out 
as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, continued 
to flutter back like so many boomerangs at 
her feet. She had borne it bravely at first, 
but now all seemed dead and withered 
in her heart. Meantime she was driven along 
her narrow life, hedged in by poverty from 
all the pleasant things a young girl loves. 
There were some anxious lines nning to 
show themselves on her fore! . Harold 
Watson noticed them when he cime home 
again. He spoké to Sophie about the 

“*T wish we could do something for L te 
he said. ‘It’s a shame to see her young ife 
wearing itself out in such cares worries.” 

A sharp pang shot through Sophie’s heart. 
Her youth had slip away in hard, grind- 
ing toil, but nobody had seemed to notice 
that or to t it. 

“I wish ily could go away,” she said, 
cep. y meet some nice fellow whom 
she could care for and marry. There’s no 
one for her here.” 

Harold's face darkened. ‘I don’t see an 
necessity for her going away,” he said, 
shortly. 

Then Sophie knew. She had given her 
youth, her life, her strength, to sister; 
uow she must give ber ber lover also. She 
was silent for a few moments, then she went 
over to where he stood and held out both 
her hands. The tears were in her eyes, and 
there was supreme renunciation in her whole 
attitude. 

** Dear Harold,” she said, gently, “I know!” 

He took her hands and held them close, 
His lips trembled. ‘‘I sha’n’t say anything 
yet, Sophie—but some time I—” 

Just then Lily camein. “ Oh!” she gasped, 
“such fun! hat do you think? me of 
the ladies of the Methodist church are going 
pod age their pastor with a new umbrella 
and a delegation of them have just waited 
upon me to see if I’d com some suitable 
verses for the occasion! It’s singular, when 
you come to think of it, what few words 
rhyme with umbrella. I can’t think of any- 
thing but ‘jolly good feller,’ and I don’t 
dare call the minister that!” 
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“There is ‘down cellar,’” 
Sophie, smiling. eae: 


** So there is, but I don’t feel any call to 
mention itin my poem. There is also ‘ Web- 
ster's speller,’ but it seems slightly irrele- 
vant.” 

“ Write it in blank verse,” suggested Har- 


old. 

“It'll be blank enough when it’s done, 
and so will their faces when they see it. 
Now, panh! ome disturb me, Iam going to 
make the effort of my life. The ladies of 
the delegation were too delicious in their 


solemnity. I wouldn't disappoint them for 
SS. 
she worked over her little verses, 


while Sophie and Harold offered her impos- 
sible suggestions. 

When they were finished, they were really 
per te well done—bright ahd pointed, 
and with a certain dainty workmanship 
about them which made Harold exclaim, 

** Why, Lily, that’s the best thing you've 
ever done!” 

** And here it is—wasted on a Methodist 
umbrella!” 

But they were not wasted. On the con- 
trary, they won for Lily a large amount of 
local fame. Her fellow-towusmen seemed to 
rise up and claim her for their own. She 
was asked to write a dialogue for a school 
exhibition, and verses for a silver wedding. 
A number of albums were sent to her for her 
autograph, and one old Jady iu a neighbor- 
ing town even went so fur as to write and ask 
her for her recipe for sponge-cake. 

** She seems to be an inconsequential old 

rty,” said Lily, ‘‘ but I don’t know but I 
ike her sense, Sugar and eggs are facts, 
anyway, and no sentimenial fancies.” 

ut all this time nothing found favor with 
the editors, and the worried look deepened 
in Lily’s eyes. Sophie, on the contrary, 
seemed to have attained an unusual cali. 
She constantly encouraged her sister. 

‘* Don’t worry, dear,” she would say; ** it’s 
all coming out right. There’s lots of good 
luck in store for you yet. Just be patient a 
little longer.” 

The irritability and abruptness of manner, 
which the strain of overwork had sometimes 

roduced in Sophie, entirely vanished, and 
nstead she seemed full of a glad serenity 
which nothing could disturb. It was the ex- 
altation of self-surrender. She longed with 
all her might to complete the sacrifice, aud 
it seemed to her as if she could not wait for 
the slow march of events to bring Harold 
and Lily together. She was shocked at her- 
self to find, when Harold's mother died, that 
beneath all her sympathy for him there was 
a little hidden spring of rejoicing because 
the way was that much clearer. 

“TI can’t think what is the matter with 
Sophie,” said Lily to Harold about this time. 
** She acts just as if she were going to die.” 

He started. ‘‘What do you mean?” he. 
said. ‘‘Is she sick?” 

“Oh no, I don’t mean that,” answered 
Lily. ‘Things don’t make any impression 
on her any more. It’s as if she'd gotten be- 

ond them in some way. They don’t annoy 

er or appeal to her. I can’t describe it ex- 
actly, but it is as though only half of her 
were here.” 

He thought a moment, and then said: 
“There aren’t many women like Sophie. 
She’s been a wonderful sister to you. We 
must try and make things easier for her 
now.” 

Unconsciously he used the plural pronoun, 
even while bis truant heart paid homage to 
Sophie’s goodness and worth. He felt no 
remorse. He had never told her of his early 
love, and even if she had once returned it, 
it had probably long since died with her, as 
it had with him. It bad been only ‘love's 
young dream” with him—the sweetest and 
most fleeting of all dreams. He loved Lily 
a hundred times more to-day, because he was 
a man now, with a hundredfold greater ca- 
pacity for love. 

He leaned over and took her hand. The 
second finger was badly ink-stained, and he 
looked at it gravely. 

“* There’s a little rubber contrivance, Lily,” 
he said, ‘‘ that comes now to slip over a pen 
and keep the ink from running up the han- 
die. I must send you one.” 

“I wish you would,” she answered. ‘I 
dislike an inky finger. At present it is the 
only outward and visible sign of my literary 
labors.” 

‘* Won't they take—” 

‘No, they won't,” she broke in, sharply; 
‘and it makes me so angry. What did they 
take the first one for? Do you suppose that 
was a freak of nature, and they expect me to 
go on ucing freaks? I'm so tired and 
so mad and so discouraged.” She shut her 
lips close] ether, while her cheeks red- 
dened as she to keep back the tears. ~ 

“Poor little girl!” he said, soothingly. 
“I'm so sorry. Don't think about it an 
more. Lily, I want to tell you something.’ 

But she sprang away from him. 

“I don’t want to hear anything from any- 
body,” she cried. ‘Not now. I want to 
try once more, and if I fail again, why, then, 
just take me and mop the floor with me.” 

“You shall try all you want to,” he said, 
earnestly, ‘‘and no one wishes you success 
more than I. I'll be the net, Lil , that they 
spread under the tight-rope walkers at cir. 
cuses. along on your rope, dear, as 


long as you please, but if you do fa/l, I’m 
there to catch you.” 

Lily made up a little face. “I’m no Za 
zel or Zuzu,” she said, scornfully; ‘1'm just 
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an ordinary American girl, trying to earn 
her own tiving, and findiug out what terribly 
hard work it is.” She sighed a little, and 
then her face 4 rye as she added, “‘ Have 
I told you the t request that has been 
made of me?” 

‘*No. What is it?” 

“Do you remember Lena, the German girl 
that used to come and clean sometimes for 
your mother?” 

* Yes, perfectly.” 

** Well, she came to see if I'd write some 
epitaphs for the tombstones of her two cous- 
ins, who died several years ago. She ex- 
plained that they couldn’t be very long 
verses, ‘’cos the tombstone man would charge 
extra for cutting.’” 

**How absurd!” 

‘*Linquired how they died, so that I might 
work in a few realistic touches, like * John- 
ny had a little monkey climbing on a paint- 
ed stick, and when he sucked the paint all 
off it made him deadly sick.’ She told me 
that one died of mendes, and the other was 
drowned in bathing. They are unpoetic 
takings off, both of them.” 

“TI should think so!” 

“Then I asked after their moral charac- 
ters, not wishing to laud them too highly 
if they had proved ungodly, and she said 
they ‘was good enough, but terrible green.’ 
You've no idea how difficult it is to write 
an epitaph for a green person. You can’t 
allude to ‘ fields’ or ‘ pastures,’ or herbage of 
any kind, it seems so personal.” 

‘Have you written them yet, Lily? I'd 
like to see them.” 

‘No; I'm still wrestling with them. She 
told me anything would do, if ‘it was only 
short enough,’ so I'm trying to curb my 
sportive fancy, and I can’t tell half the time 
whether its epitaphs I'm writing or expen- 
sive cablegrams, { am so economical of my 
words.” 

““Why do you do these things, Lily, for 
people?” 

“Oh, in the first place, [ really like to. 
It's pleasant to please people, and to do what 
they want you todo. And then again--ob, 
somehow, it seems such a joke on me! I 
was expecting, you know, to pose as a mod- 
ern ~~ My Pegasus was going to fly 
far and high, and here he is—pulling around 
the yillage ash-cart!” 

She laughed good-naturedly, and Harold 
was plcased to see that the little touch of de- 
spair which had filled her eyes 2 moment 
ago had vanished, and she was her old bright 
self again, 

A few weeks later she came rushing into 
the house, her eyes dancing with laughter, 
and her face all aglow with fun. 

‘Oh, Sophie, Sophie,” she cried, ‘I've just 
come from the cemetery!” 

‘Indeed! I should imagine so, from your 
appearance, I can’t think of a more amusing 
place.” 

Oh, wait, Sophie! I haven't told you! 
You remember my Germans’ head-stones, and 
how hard I tried to get the inscriptions short 
enough? Well, I didn’t succeed; for I saw 
them to-day, and what do you think is on 
them? ‘At Rest’ on one, ‘Gone Home’ on 
the other! I never saw anything so curt and 
businesslike in all my life! I wanted to add, 
‘back at six.’ Oh, it did seem so ridiculous!” 

All day she laughed to herself over her 


epitaph affair, until the afternoon's post - 


came, and then she grew suddenly very quict 
and sober, and went up to her room and. 
locked the door. Sophie called her about 
five o'clock. 

**I can’t come down,” she said, in a muffled 
voice; ‘* l've got a dreadful headache.” 

‘**You must come down, Lily. Harold 
Watson is here. He's been here nearly an 
hotir; and I presume he’s going back to-night 
He wants to see you.” 

Lily made no answer, but presently she 
came out, pale and tear-stained, and crept 
down the stairs and into the cozy parlor, 
where Harold Watson was waiting. 

Sophie had left him alone, and he rose 
when Lily came in and went eagerly toward 


er. 

**Why, Lily,” he cried,‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter? Are you sick?” 

** No,” she answered, with trembling lips, 
‘‘T’'m not sick.” 

She seated herself on the sofa beside him, 
and looked at him with sad, heavy eyes. 

** What is it, then?” he asked, tenderly. 

“ Oh, Harold,” she cried,“ I'm just crushed!” 

He put his arm around her and drew her 
to him. She made no effort to resist him, 
and her head fell naturally upon his shoul- 
der. 

“ | know it’s perfectly absurd,” she sobbed, 
“but I did think I could do this. I was so 
sure of it! And then to have them send 
it back! Oh, it’s too humiliating, too de- 
grading! It’s more than I can stand!” 

““Who sent it back? What is it?” said 
Harold, gently stroking her bair. 

“The ‘Snowflake Tooth -Powder,’” she 
said, between her sobs. 

“The what?” He looked at her anxious- 
ly. She hardly seemed to be quite herself. 

* You see,” she said, controlling berself a 
little, *‘they offered a prize of a hundred 
dollars for an acrostic on their name. It 
was to be an advertisement, and I felt so 
sure! I didn’t want to do it at first—it seemed 
such a come-down; but I took another name, 
and I never dreamed but what I could do 
that at least. The idea of having one’s 
things published in the Present Age, and re- 
= hy a tooth-powder company! And 


re to-day they sent it back with a horrid 


little note. They say they hope I'll ‘have 
better luck next time,’ as if I should ever try 
again! ‘This is the last straw—the very last. 
: shall never try to write again in all my 
ife!” 

He looked at her with a world of love and 
compassion in his face, and yet in spite of 
all his efforts he could not quite control his 
laughter. 

felt it instantly. ‘‘I know it’s ab- 
surd,” she said, sadly. ‘‘I should laugh if 
it were any ove else. But things t 
seem so funny when they happen to your. 
self. Oh, Harold, I'm so tired and worn 
out and disappointed!” 

** Lily,” he said, tenderly, ‘dear little girl, 
don’t try any more. You weren't made to 
fight your way like this. J want to take 
care of you now, Lily. Will you let me try? 
I'm not very rich, dear. I wish for your 
sake that I bad more, but I think there will 
be enough. The old cashier resi this 
week, and I have his place now. I’ve been 
looking forward to that for years. And now, 
dear, if you can only care a little. Do you 
care? you love me, Lily?” 

But she hid her face on his shoulder, and 
refused to answer. 

Half an hour afterward Sophie came into 
the room. She had neither seen nor heard 
anything, and yet she was absolutely sure of 
what had taken place. 

: ee rose to meet her, with Lily’s hand 
in his. 

‘** You must congratulate me, Sophie,” he 
said. “‘ Lily’s literary career is ended; the 
‘Snowflake Tooth-Powder’ has finished it; 
and now she is going to begin another—as 
my wife.” 

There was a soft luminous look in Sophie’s 
eyes. She came across the room and kissed 
her sister. 

ty My darling,” she said, ‘I am very, very 
glad. 

There was a moment of intense silence. 
= Sophie broke it. Smiling a little, she 
said : 

‘“‘Lily dear, you're a very lucky girl to 
have two careers. Some women, you know, 
never have any at all.” 


AN EVENING DRESS. 


See illustration on front page. 


_ charming dress for dinners and 
dances is of pink faille and white silk 
muslin trimmed with lilies. The low point- 
ed corsage combines the fabrics most effec- 
tively and simply. The right side of pink 
faille is embroidered with seed - pearls, and 
lapped to hook on the left side of white 
transparent muslin. A cluster of lilies or- 
naments the left shoulder, and upon the 
right is a bow-knot of pearls. The train is 
formed of bands of the faille alternating 
with insertions of the muslin wrought with 
tiny pink spots. A flounce of muslin em- 
broidered with pearls is festooned at the 
foot of the skirt. Upon the right side a 
yramid of lilies is held by a pink ribbon 


»0w of many large loops. The hair is or- 
namented with lilies to match the gown. 
rl-embroid- 


The white satin oe have 
ered bows, and white Suéde gloves complete 
the graceful toilette. 


MY LADY SPINSTER. 


Ill.—A PLACE IN THE WORLD FOR 
SINGLE WOMEN. 


‘WHE assurance that one is standing in the 

lace for which he was divinely ordain- 
ed, fr he and no other can fill that place 
with acceptance, is a source of unbounded 
content and a constant inspiration to excel- 
lence. The reverse is even more true. The 
man or woman who feels out of harmony 
with life because of a belief that he or she 
is unnecessary, superfluous, finds the springs 
of healthy liying sapped at their very foun- 
dations. 

The position of the single woman has been 
rendered unjustly disagreeable because of a 
mistakew idéa that she is superfluous so long 
as she i§ ngt mated. The cliangés. on-this 
theme have-been rung so persistently that a 
woman may almost be pardoned if she comes 
to consider her existence a great mistake on 
the part of the Creator. 

It would be an edifying and convincing 
proof that the army of single women has 
an important place in the world’s economy 
if for the space of one year all unmarried 
ladies over twenty-five years of age could be 
suddenly spirited away to one of M. Flam- 
marion’s planets. hink of the older 
sisters, the daughters, the unselfish aunts 
who are sources of supply to innumerable 
nieces and nephews and kinsfolk, the 
noble band of workers for charitable and 
benevolent objects, the hospital nursés, and 
those outside of hospitals, to writers, read- 
ers, companions, housekeepers, and, above 
all, the faithful teachers—all on a leave of 
absence from this earth for three hundred 
and sixty-five days! What a void would be 
felt in the land, and how glad we would be 
to welcome them home again, even in Mas- 
sachusetts, whence first arose the cry about 
superfluity of women! 

he single woman herself is, however, 
— largely responsible for the public sen- 
timent concerning her. She fails to demand 
the respect due her wy | position in the 
community. Her work generally per- 
formed without ostentation, and she accepts 
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with quite too much meekness the unfair 
estimate that is often u her, and 
thus adds to the difficulties of her own and 
her sisters’ position. 

But let her not think of superfluity in the 
case of such a very excellent and necessary 
commodity. It-is quite evident that the 
Creator of our little world fully understands 
the conduct of its affairs, and that it is not 
at all necessary to its successful evolution 
that we should be inducted into all of its 
mysteries. Had it been best that all women 
should be provided with husbands, the wastes 
of life incident to war, dissipation, crime, 
and folly would have been in some provi- 
dential manner made ae or altogether 
avoided. Had the world’s happiness been 
chiefly dependent on man, no doubt the mas- 
culine half of humanity would have been in 
excess. It is therefore » matter of congratu- 
lation that to woman has been vouchsafed 
the honor of the strength of numbers. 

Individually, however, the single woman 
often laments her condition, and regards her 
life as of comparatively little value. This 
is especially true during that trying period 
when the transition from young-womanbood 
to the middle-aged years is taking place. 
She finds the recreations and employments 
of youth still attractive, but the majority of 
her circle of friends have gone on to a new 
mode of life, and are no longer interested in 
the same objects. In more than one sense 
she is of uncertain age. She is uncertain 
where she belongs in the social world. She 
is uncertain how to dress, whether to wear 
hats or bonnets. If she be modest, she shrinks 
with horror from being thought intrusive. 
Unkind lips speak words of reproach if she 
manifests the slightest interest in the oy 
of the other sex, and the poor woman with 
her girl’s heart often feels that there is no 
real place for her, no room in the social econ- 
omy for one who has missed what the world 
considers the manifest destiny of woman. 
She may have had lovers by the score and 
refused them all, while her married friend 
accepted her first offer and never expected 
another. And she is sometimes driven to 
the conclusion that bad she married the most 
insignificant or unworthy of all her lovers, 
however little she cared for him, her position 
would have been superior in many ways to 
the present one. 

It is at this period that a woman often suf- 
fers most, but her suffering and self-torture 
are unnecessary and unjust in the last de- 
gree. There is room, wide room, for her 
still. There is a daughter's place to fill, per- 
haps. Brothers and sisters have left the old 
home for new ones. Father and mother, one 
or both, sorely need the gracious ministration 
which she alone can ag Without her their 
lives would indeed be lonely and desolate. 
A brother or sister, sick or unfortunate, re- 
quires the attentions which but for her must 
be delegated to the hands of a hireling. If 
family ties are all sundered, there are every- 
where tired mothers, neglected children, hap- 
less old people, the poor and destitute, whose 
needs are placed in juxtaposition with the 
unmarried sister's ability to help. Not with- 
out meaning was the plan that her life should 
go quietlyon alone. The All-seeing Eye has 
taken notice of all its movements. ot a 
day but has its place with the Eternal. Not 
a woman in His sight is superfluous. 

Says Dr. Bushnell: “ There is a definite 
plan for the life of every human being. He 
is girded, visibly or invisibly, for some exact 
thing, which it will be the true significance 
of his life to have accomplished. God has a 
particular care for every man, a personal in- 
terest in him, and sympathy for him and his 
trials. If we have refused to do our part, 
He calls us to the best thing left. He will 
cboose for us the best end or use now pos- 
sible, and will appoint the best possible man- 
ner for obtaining it. There is no room for 
discouragement or depression. Each inci- 
dent, every experience, whether dark or 
bright, has a mission from Him, revealing 
either now or in future issues the grandeur 
of His plan. Be sure in a dark day of a 
light that will follow, that loss will terminate 
in gain, that trial will issue in rest, doubt in 
satisfaction, suffering in patience. The Crea- 
tor’s character is good, just, and true. His 

lan for His children must be the same, 

ake your duty, then, and be strong in it. 
The great question is not what you will get, 
but what you will become. The test 
wealth you will ever get will be in yourself,” 

The woman — Se peareges that she bas no 
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With some there is t unwillingness to 
accept the place for which they have special 
fitness. The adept in the womanly art of 
needle-work who, despising her talent, aspircs 
to the rewards of an artist's skill, while lack- 
ing fitness for such a position, has reason to 
find herself without a position. Success is 
to be expected in the line of one’s abilities, 
not always in thé‘ine of one’s desires. Dis- 
content because genius or great power has 
been denied is simply an impious fault-find- 
ing with the Creator's plan. If all women 
were great musicinns, where were the needle- 
workers? If all excelled in ministering to 
the sick, where should we seck our works 
of art aud tasteful decorations? Willing to 
be placed where one can accomplish most, 
always means happiness and contentment. 
The oft-quoted apothegm, “ There is always 
room at the top,” is - worthy of the author of 
Proverbs. ‘* Place aux dames” is the watch- 
word of the century. The single woman, 
better than her married sister—because, or- 
dinarily, she has greater freedom—is in a 
pny mg to reap the advantages of the hour. 

t her exult in her heritage, and not-allow 
a complaint to pass her lips, in this closing 
decade of the nineteenth century, that there 
is no place for her. 

HELEN MarsHat Nortu. 





METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
ps’ wert a shepherdess with fawnlike 
eyes; 
I but a linnet swinging on a spray, 
Who sang to thee of love the livelong 
day, 
"Neath the deep azure of Ionian skies; 
And thou didst throw me crumbs, and 
smile upoh 
The rustic wooing of some Corydon. 


Thou wert a princess in Provencal towers; 
I but a hunchback minstrel of her train, 
Whose beauty tuned my lute’s divinest 

strain 

To sing its master’s love to pitying flowers; 
Yet once, led forth a monarch’s bride to be, 
Thou kissed the dead lips that had sung 

of thee. 


And now again I see thee as of yore; 
In charms mysterious, fadeless, and su- 
preme. 
Still must I chant the love-slain min- 
strel’s dream, 
Still weave in song the linnet’s passion lore. 
And thou?—hast thou yet nothing more 
to give? 
Wilt thou not love me, sweet, while now 
I live? DuFFIELD OsBORNE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. L. G.—Have dotted muslin curtains for your 
sleepiny-rooms. about autumn dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 86, 

“Miss Maretx.”—Get either gray or eminence pur- 
og cloth for a going-away gown in which you are to 

married. Make with a Directoire bodice with vel- 
vet revers, large velvet sleeves, and a gored skirt. You 
should have a large coat of black, uray, or purple cloth, 
or a cape of cloth of two or three layers, with a large 
velvet ruche around the neck. A gray-blue striped 
vilk, with velvet sleeves and slightly trained skirt, will 
be suitable for you. 

Euma 8.—Get blue and black Russian velours for 
your autumn dress, Make it with a bolero jacket 
over a gathered silk front, and have a black sash 
drawn through slashes in the jacket. The bell skirt 
should have a black velvet ruche xt the foot. Read 
about small bonrets in New York Fashions of the 
picsent number of the Bazar. 

L. M.—With your black Henrietta cloth have black 
bongs sleeves and full waist under a bolero jacket 
of the Henrietta lined with silk, and edged with biack 
—— that bas sharp points turned upward. 

‘ake for a model the Worth dress illustrated in Lazar 

oO Use satin instead of bengaline if you prefer it, 

E. M, K.—Brown stockings and shoes are used, but 
will not sapersede those of black. 

B. B.—Make your black satin Rhadames by sugges- 
tions given above to “ L. M.,” using velvet or guipare 
i of bengaline. 
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ity, found opport 
ful-ervice.- If po be?’ og gnats n 
is pas that ip ime Vader there is, in 
a appy ise “ot t) "Word, a career td be 
sought. ~ Th fon of some talent may 
be destined to bring pleasure and profit. The 
student has a boundless field before him. 
To many a secluded one the Chautauqua 
reading courses have proved sources of un- 
told, almost unending delight. If the neces- 
sity of self-support exists, there is a large 
place for the single woman. Good nurses, 
teachers, artists, musicians, writers, dress- 
makers, and workers in a dozen more lines 
of industry are always in demand. None 
but the ine t or the unfaithful ordinarily 
need complain of lack of employment. 












} Of Leghorn, or gui 
with plumes, fie litule girl bride- 


Queet.—You have enough material for an entire 
dress, and will only need some guipnre lace for a col- 
larette and cuff. Make a pointed waist fitted in the 
back by side forms, the front pleated without darts. 
Have leg-o’-mutton sleeves. Gather the lace to a 
standing collar of jet, letting it full to the tops of the 
shoulders. Gore the skirt, but not too closely, taking 
three or four pleats on each side to give elight folds 
across the front. Two or three bias frills of the satin 
wiil trim the skirt prettily. 

Svuvsoninern.—Get heavy crépon, or else imperial 
serge, for yonr best dress for deep mourning, since you 
do not like Henrietta cloth. For a dinner gown you 
might have an entire dress of English crape. The 
same waterials are suitable for your ghter’s dresses. 

“ Bioe Gaass.”—Use either white or black guipure 
Jace with your red Henrietta cloth dress, Make t by 
the desigu for an afternoon gown illustrated on pe; 
720 of No. 36. On the same page find a 1 
for your black silk dr in 1, a dress of bengaline 

chan; silk. Use satin-striped moiré or elee 
black satin in combina Valenciennes lace is used 
in the way you suggest, but guipure is preferred. 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER HATS.—[{See Pace 733.) 
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CHAPTER XI 


‘* OATS —PEASE—BEANS.” 


TIGHT had fallen, but Constantinople 
LN was all a blaze and glory of illumina- 
tion: and over the black waters of the har- 
bor burned the riding-lights of the ships and 
steamers—innumerable golden points of fire 
in the dark. Here on deck there was but a 
few dusky figures, hardly distinguishable 
save when they chanced to pass the open 
skylight of the saloon. And if any one of 
them had had the curiosity to peer over and 
look below? Well, there was rather a pretty 
sight visible there: the slim young Russian 
seated at the piano, and Amélie Dumaresq 
standing by him, pleased, interested, and lis- 
tening with all her ears, as he began to play, 
in a slow and graceful fashion, Tschatkow- 
sky’s Nur wer die Sehnaucht kennt. The odd 
thing was that the moment Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit, standing by the skylight, recognized the 
air of the yearning love -song, she looked 
startled for a moment, and then she said, 
somewhat hurriedly,to Wolfenberg, who was 
talking to her 

‘Shall we go a little way along—towards 
the wheel? There will be less chance of in 
terruption.” And he followed her obedient 
ly, probably little guessing at the real reason 
for ber sudden retreat 

He had come to ask her advice. Ought 
Mrs. Dumaresq to be informed of what we 
had heard about Paul Hitrovo? His own 
opinion was that she should not. — 

‘‘There is nothing so very terrible about 
it,” he said, and he seemed anxious that we 
should all of us think well of this young man 
whom Amélie Dumaresq had so markedly 
taken into her favor. ‘‘ An unfortunate esca- 
pade—something to be soon forgotten—and 
even if a young fellow has got into a fast set, 
well, it is easy for him to get out of it again. 
What is that? No, I think the negative evi- 
dence is all to his advantage; and, besides, 
haven't we plenty of opportunities of judg- 
ing of himself from day to day? I don’t 
aee any definite reason why Mrs. Dumaresq 
* Begun in Hanpzn’s Bazan No. 27. 


‘*A PRINCESS 


or THULE,” ‘‘STRANGE ADVENTURES 


should be anxious—should be at all anxious 
Then, again, Amélie is one not easily blinded; 
she has clear perceptions; if she has been 
drawn to this young Russian, it must be on 
account of certain qualities that she recog 
nizes and appreciates—” 

** Do you think so?” said the small woman, 
gently; indeed, she had never overcome her 
half-declared and probably quite unreasona 
ble prejudice against M. Paul Hitrovo. ‘I 
have seen some strange instances of infatua- 
tion—some that did not last Jong either. And 
in this present case I would wait. I would 
not make matters too serious. Perhaps she 
is merely amusing herself; girls often do on 
board ship—” 

‘“* No, no,” said he, distinctly. ‘‘ That is 
not her character at all. She is too thorough 
for that. It is real, whatever it is, and how- 
ever it may end.” He was silent for a little 
while. Then he said: ‘‘I may have been 
wrong all the way through. There are mys 
teries in human nature that are difficult to 
read. Haven't I told you that with all her 
splendid vitality and enjoyment of life, her 
eager spirits, her resolute self-confidence, she 
has at times moods of profound despondency 
and almost despair? Have I never told you 
about her often sitting up till three and four 
in the morning, alone, and thinking? Well, 
I put that all down to the divine discontent 
of the artist; a constant seeking for that 
which cannot be found; a perpetual longing 
and restlessness; the creative faculty ever 
striving after some new thing. But I may 
have been mistaken. Perhaps it was that 
she felt her artist life to be only a part of 
her woman’s life, and not enough Per- 
haps it was some sense of incompleteness— 
some unsatisfied yearnings and instincts not 
understood by herself—the woman stronger 
than the artist, and demanding emotions and 
sympathies and associations which Art can- 
not give. I may not explain clearly; these 
are Only vague speculations of mine. Per- 
haps I expected too much, counted on too 
much abnegation. After all, she isa woman; 
and ‘contentment, like the speedwell, blows 
along the common beaten way.’ Very well. 





WOLFENBERG-.- 


BY WILLI 





AM BLACK, 
OF A PHAETON,” ‘‘GREEN PASTURES AND 
So be it. Whatever promises to secure her 


happiness, that is the one thing; and my the 
ories and wishes and hopes connected with 
the artistic side of her life must simply go to 
the wall—and welcome!” 

He spoke so equably and firmly and dis 
passionately; it was as if he would have us 
believe that the possible change in Amélie 
Dumaresq’s whole programme of existence 
could not affect him in any way whatsoever. 
But perhaps the woman to whom he was 
now talking could form her own guesses as 
to the slow agony of sleepless hours through 
which he had won to this forced and out- 
ward calm of renunciation. And she may 
have suspected that those tragic hours—soll- 
tary, dreaded, full of unspoken farewells to 
the cherished dreams and plans of years— 
were not yet done with, or likely to be done 
with. His tone was firm and strong and 
resolute; there was nothing but kindliness 
and thoughtfulness with regard to the girl 
herself; there was no mention of any inter- 
ests or projects of his own; but he could not 
altogether deceive. This present companion 
and confidante of his had at. times em 
look in his face, in his eyes, when be 
pened to glance towards Amélie 
apdeter. new friend, that spre of many 
things, of 

And on the very” ‘A. morning she showed 
in a practical sinner her understanding of 
the situatioh and her sineereand active sym- 
pathy. ‘This, by-the-way, was an extremely 
brisk and lively morning; the ship in gener- 
al commotion, and Miss Penguin, our fiery 
poetess, the heroine of the hour. For it ap- 
peared that, on the previous day, when she 
and the other Orotanians were witnessing 
the procession of the Sultan on his way to 
the mosque, she had become enthusiastic 
over the splendid military spectacle, and bad 
even developed some pov Pas impulse of loy- 
alty towards the Commander of the Faithful 
himself; insomuch that when he drew near, 
greeted by the mournful howls of the sol- 
diers, she called aloud to her companions: 

“Three cheers from the Orotanians for 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan!” 























































PICCADILLY,” ETC, 


It was Peggy who told us this story. She 
said that the instant his Majesty heard the 
unusual sound—the ringing English cheer— 
he at once turned and looked, and smiled, 
and made the little dabs that form the Turk 
ish salute. Nor was that all that came from 
Sappho’s impulsive intervention. The Sul 
tan, as it turned out, proceeded to make in 
quiries as to who the strangers were; and in 
the evening he was graciously pleased to 
send one of his aides-de-camp to invite them 
to inspect on the following day the treasures 
of the Seraglio, and also to visit the twin pal 
aces on the Bosporus, the Asiatic Beyler Bey 
and the European Dolma Baghcha. And 
thus it was that on this busy morning we 
found a whole procession of the imperial 


calques coming »ut to the Orotania to carry Sas 
away these favo dfolk. Very pictures 

looked the long and slender and bea | 

boats; cightor! rowers in reach, with 


tanned faces, snow-wilite costumes, a 
fez; the po between y= " 
hand, pu 0 lance, y 
butt of a fishing-rod indefinitely magnitted. 
; Of course, the women were all eager. 
to Bet away; there were wonderfw 
Aales of the bejeweiled cups and vessels out 
of which they woukl take their coffee and 
sip jelly compounded of rose leaves; there 
were still more marvellous stories of collec 
tions of precious stones that would cause all 
eyes to wonder. Sappho was particularly 
energetic; nay, had she not earned the right 
to exercise a little authority, seeing that all 
this had come about through her means? 
She entertained the handsome aide-de-camp 
with much sprightly conversation, in quite 
sufficiently fluent French. She hinted to the 
Captain that he might ask that most cour 
teous emissary and officer to dinner. She 
went to the purser and begged him to get 
the band-master to play the Turkish national 
air on the arrival of our guest or guests. 
And when she went down the accommoda 
tion-ladder it was —— Bey himself who hand- 
ed her into the first of the cafques; and we 
felt that Sappho had merited the honor, in 
spite of Ler pernicious rhymes. 
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Meanwhile, what of the others? Well, on 
this occasion there was no need to make up 


very definite parties; for this was to be a 
water-excursion, first to the Serai over in 
Stamboul, and then along to the Bosporus; 


it was only when the hiring of the carriages 
had to be contemplated that we arranged 
who was to go ashore with whom. The 
Major, cf course, was in dutiful attendance 
ou Lady Cameron; and young Julian Ver- 


rinder, more modestly and shyly, hovered 
about the Juno-eyed maiden, who seemed 
afraid almost to look at him, such being her 
guilty consciousness of mibd, Mrs. Duma- 


resq, at the last moment, seemed inclined to 
draw back; but she was instantly overruled 


by ber daughter. 

“Why, mamma, you know there is no- 
thing in the world interests you so much as 
jewels!” she exclaimed. ‘ Aud just listen to 
what Mr. Hitrovo says about the pearls and 
emeralds—two soldiers guarding a single 
stone! And who knows but that I might 
get some new idea, some Eastern idea, for 


the setting of my diamonds? I must have 
them reset. I am quite dissatisfied.” 

My dear child!” the mother said, in a 
frightened whisper. ‘* How can you be so 
indiscreet?. It was mad evough of you to 
bring them with you, but to talk of them, 
with all these strangers hanging around—” 

At all events you're going ashore with 
us,” the imperious young lady said, payin 
little heed to this admonition. “I woul 
not miss seeing the Dolma Baghcha for 
worlds—it must be a perfect dream of East 


ern luxury. Mr. Hitrovo, will you give 
mamma your hand?” 

We were the lust little group at the top 
of the accommodation-ladder, certain of us 


looking forward pot so much to palaces and 
gems and rose-leaf jelly as to the novel ex- 
perience of gliding along in those graceful 
calques. But at this moment Miss Dumaresq 
stopped. 

‘* Where is Ernest?” said she to her mo- 
ther. ‘‘I don't see him in any of the boats. 
Isn't he going with us?” 

Well, we had not missed him either; but 
ou turning towards the deserted ship, there 
was no difficulty in making him out; his was 
the solitary figure slowly passing up and 
down by the wheel-box, and directing an oc- 
casional glance towards the now departing 
calques. Amélie Dumaresq hesitated for a 
second. It would take some time to go and 
remonstrate with him, and persuade him ; 
whereas those people below were waiting for 
her. She seemed annoyed and iuipatient; 
but at last she said: 

‘‘Oh, I suppose he wants to remain on 
board!” And therewith she went on down 
the accommodation-ladder. 

Not so the small woman im whose ear 
Ernest Wolfenberg had been pouring his 
confidences on the previous evening. 

**T will not leave him alone like that, it is 
too shameful,” she said, under her breath. 
And she turned to the third officer, ‘‘ No, 
thauk you, I don't think I shall go ashore— 
tell them not to wait.” 

There was another person adjacent who 
was only too pied to escape a dose of sight- 
secing, and who welcomed the prospect of a 

uiet day on board with an exceeding joy. 
We should have the whole ship to ourselves; 
we should lunch with the officers; we should 
hear of many experiences ia far lands—some 
of them, perhaps, approximating to the truth. 
And if the solitary man down there by the 
wheel chose to remain all day by himself, 
that also was at bis good will and pleasure, 
But our Mrs. Threepenny-bit had imagined 
aright; hardly had the last calque left the 
vessel's side when he came along and joined 
us. 

‘ Not going ashore?” he said, lightly. “Not 
at the invitation of the Sultan? Oh, you really 
ought to have gone; it isn’t every one who 
is shown the trensures of the Seraglio Palace; 
a great honor,as I understand.” Then he 
seemed t6 think that some explanation was 
necessary of his own conduct in separatin 
himself from his friends. ‘ As for io—wall 
—you see, the Dumaresqs and I have trav- 
elied a good deal together —and — naturally 
they are glad to have fresher and livelier so- 
ciety —something new—the companionship 
of an old fogy like myself cannot be very 
entertaining.” 

*“ Ah, but you must not talk like that,” 
selé-she,;warmly._‘‘1 know how Mrs. Duma- 
resq speaks of your constant kindness and 
your care of the~~ she is most grateful to 
you, and no wonder; and Amélie—” 

There was the slightest quiver of his eye- 
lids; but he did not yaise bis eyes. 

“ Amélie also,” continues this small wo- 
man; ‘‘ do you think she does not understand 
what she owes to your friendship? As for 
going ashore—why, she was looking every- 
where for you—she was asking for you the 
very last thing before she left the ship.” 

“ Well,” said he, ‘‘since we are together 
again, and by ourselves, shall we return to 
those dark mysteries of existence that we 
left unexplored last night?” 

He spoke smilingly, but that smile soon 
died away from his face, and his eyes looked 
rather tired and worn and hopeless. Perhaps 
he fancied we might notice something of this 
in his appearance. 

“I could not sleep weil last night,” he 
said, ‘‘ and so | got up and walked about the 
deck. And I did not go back to my cabin. 
The sunrise was wontertehoties pale light 
behind the domes and spires—it was like a 
dream—something distant—something cen- 
turies distant and unreal, like an Eastern 
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story. And I had plenty of time for 
over that problem again. Those quiet hours 
bring counsel. And it seemed to me that 
Amélie Dumaresq might fairly say to any 
onlooker—to any one a little bit concerned 
about her future—she might fairly say, ‘ The 
world has many artists, while I have but the 
one world and the one life to live in it.’” 
We could surmise what had brought him 
up on deck for that lonely pacing to and fro, 
even before the blue-gray dawn had risen 
clear and trembling behind the tall minarets. 
‘If you have an artistic gift,” he went on, 
in a kind of absent way—but we knew how 
nearly these apparently abstract speculations 
touched the one person in whom he was 
deeply interested—‘‘even a great artistic 
ft—what is the obligation under which you 
ie of exercising it? Why should you be 
bound to exercise it? Take the case of a 
woman. Which is her higher duty, the liv- 
ing fully and erenpee her own life, or the 
cultivation of whut artistic faculty she hap- 


pens to ?’ 

“Could not both 
timid suggestion. 

He shook his head. 

‘** The reed that grows never more again, 
As a reed with the reeds in the river.’ Art 
is inexorably exacting. And I don’t myself 
see where the duty or obligation lies. Ifa 
woman perceives that the complete fulfil- 
ment of her life involves love and marriage 
and maternity, is not that the higher duty 
that she owes to herself, and owes to the 
world, as one might say, as well as to her- 
self?” 

“Mr. Wolfenberg,” said this confidante 
of his, who has a rare courage when it is de- 
manded of her, “‘ may I speak frankly? You 
are simply inventing a lot of desperate ex- 
cuses for what you fear Amélie Dumaresg is 
going to do; you want that to appear natu- 
ral and inevitable and right; ol ven won't 
have it that she has caused you or any one 
disappointment by throwing over her ambi- 
tion as an artist. You are bent on defending 
her whatever she does. But some one might 
reply to you, ‘ The world has plenty of wives 
and mothers; it is Amélie Dumaresq’s duty 
to cultivate the exceptional gift she possess- 
es’; and it is you yourself who have told us 
how exceptional that gift is.” 

His pale and thoughtful face flushed a lit- 
tle, though the home-thrust was not meant in 
any unkindly way. And, indeed, she went 
ou to give him such comfort as her sufficient- 
ly nimble brain could evolve from the situa- 
tion. 

**T want you to remember this,” she said, 
*‘that she has not yet definitely abandoned 
her artistic career or taken up with any 
other. You are simply so devoted to her 
that you want to justify her beforehand, in 
view of any possibility. But is it likely she 
should all at once resolve to give up her 
painting merely because of her making a 
new friend? Oh no; surely not; but then, 
on the other hand, she is very much attracted 
by whatever interests her at the moment; 
and this new acquaintance amuses her, 
makes ber curious, porheve even tantalizes 
her through his indifference of manner; she 
is like a child with a new toy, incapable of 
thinking of anything else.” ' 

But again he shook his head. 

‘*Her nature is stronger and deeper than 
all that,” said he. ‘‘ She is at once tenacious 
and firm; no fear of consequences will deter 
her.” 

“ A breath of cold wind sometimes awakens 
people who have been only partially mes- 
merized.” 

For a second he looked at her. But he 
had not the courage to ask her whence might 
come any such revivifying draught. as 
she hinting at that most perilous of all things 
—intervention and remonstrance and warn- 


go together?” was the 


ing? 

Vet who could have imagined there were 
any haunting problems of existence, or cruel 
searchings of heart, or, indeed, anythivg of 
care, or trouble, or perplexity, in any way 
connected with this radiant young creature 
when she came back in the afternoon, ar- 
riving at the head of the companion-ladder 
breathless, laughing, excited, pleased with 
herself and pleased with everybody, aud 
altogether charmed and delighted with her 
experiences of the day? Nay, in her way- 
wardness and gayety she chose to be petu- 
laut with her Russian friend; told him that 
she had heard from one of the Turkish offi- 
Cv.d the true stery about Plevna; and de- 
clared her irtention of standing up when the 
band should play the Turkish national air in 
honor vf.~ur guests. And when at length 
she went awey.‘o dress fer dinner we con- 
jectured that from ‘er abcudant store of 
diamonds—of which we-.24 vaguely heard 
—it was the crescent ornament she would 
choose on this particular evening to shine in 
her raven-black hair. 

This was our last night in Constantinople; 
and there was a little stir of expectation 
throughout the ship, for there were certain 
shore-acquainiances who were coming to 
dine with us and sa -by. Those who 
were on deck beheld the lofty domes and 
speared minarets grow gradually darker and 
darker against the splendor of the dying 
day; a crescent moon of clearest silver hun 
high in the violet heavens; and as the twi- 
light fell the twin red rays of the light-house 
that is known as 's Tower, over yon- 
der at Skutari, burned strong through the 


a RB = d this aoe oO — 
w m grouped round 
=m iN lit lamp, were playing a slow and 


sinuous. waltz) that our 


am glad Mr. Wolfenberg did not go with us 
to the palaces to-day.” 

* What now, then?” said her friend. 

“Well, I think that girl shows her par- 
tiality for her Russian acquaintance just a 
little too openly. She has eyes and ears for 
no one else.” 

‘*Peggy,” said the other, rather sadly, 
‘* can’t you understand why Wolfenberg re- 
maived on board this ship to-day? He has 
nerved himself to face what be fears is in- 
evitable in the future; what he cannot bring 
himself to face is the intermediate gteps— 
the gradual process going on meanwhile. It 
is too much to ask of him. She is being 
taken away from him, and from all that they 
have planned together; you cannot expect 
ag doar aap ne dng eye pga eae es gm 
It must be torture to him; why ld he 
not avoid it? I have been trying to reassure 
= as trai Mllpacsen ap = onus ah 

uite i may get cu oft n- 
edie; but in the Bn time I can believe 
that, however he may conceal it, it is just 
tearing his heart in two to see her devoting 
herself to this man—” 

“And yet you say Wolfen is not in 


love with her!” Peggy ex “Why, 
what is that but the maddened usy of a 
lover, a hopeless lover—what else is it?” 


“I do not know—the whole thing is too 
terrible,” replied her friend, with a sigh. 
And that was all she could say just then; 
for here were our guests arriving at the gang: 
way, while at the same moment the tink 
of the steward’s bell began to sound through 
the ship ; so curiously are tragic things und 
trivial commingled in this bewildering phan- 
tasmagoria of a world. 

Next morning found us entering the Black 
Sea; and for a while it seemed as if we were 
about to get a bit of a dusting before it was 
done with us. There was a stiff breeze blow- 
ing, with heavy squalls of rain; the long roll 
of the lurid waves was broken e where 
into whirling crests of white; the wind kept 
freshening up; and the Orotania plunged and 
swung and labored in a most unaccustomed 
fashion. To our modern Argonauts adven- 
tuting into the mysterious Euxine, it might 
have appeared that these unknown waters, 
dreaded of old, meant to keep up their an- 
cient and evil reputation for cold and mists 
and storms. But the fortune that had 
befriended us so far followed us hither also; 
as the day wore on the bursts of sunlight 
became more frequent; the leaden-gray sea 
changed to a vi blue-black, opaque, and 
heavy with color; while the sky overarching 
that breadth of deepest indigo was clearing 
to a summerlike fineness, with flying shreds 
of cloud, palely opalescent, that the fierce 
sunlight seemed to be gradually eating up. 
It was quite a joyous thing this buffeting 
about, after the protracted spells of calm, so 
long as the inevitable promenade on deck 
did not precipitate you into somebody’s lap. 
And the swift-rushing, dead-blue waves, with 
their tossing crests torn into spindrift, were 
a Welcome sight, and might have been even 
a noble and inspiring sight, but that our im- 
age-destroyer was again to the fore, apparent- 
ly determined we should not have a single 
illusion left. 

“* Why, what rubbish it is,” exclaimed Miss 
Dumaresg, in her cruelly downright fashion, 
‘‘ for people to talk about the great spaces of 
the sea, the immensity of the view, und po- 
etical exaggerations of that kind! There is 
no immensity of view at all. On land there 
is, especially in a hilly country; at sea there 
is nothing of the kind. How far is it over 
to the horizon there? Not more than ten or 
a dozen miles, I suppose. But you can see 
fifty or sixty miles on land, when the hills 
aré high enough—” 

“ Amélie,” said Wolfenberg, ‘‘I fancy I 
have heard that you can see the Peak of Ten- 
eriffe from the deck of a vessel some hun- 
dred or hundred and twenty miles away.” 

“Yes, because that is the land,” she in- 
sisted. “‘Of the ocean itself you can never 
see but a little bit—a little circle—a mere 
round gridiron.” 

She had her contention, of course. For 
one thing, Wolfenberg never contradicted 
her, or argued with her; he would merely 
throw out. little tentative suggestion now 
and again, to see if it appealed to her. But 
what especially struck us—all through this 
brilliant, tumbling, and tossing day — and 
while the west flamed dusky in the even- 
ing, with the promenaders on deck grown 
almost black—and as the night came sud- 
denly upon us, with the young moon sailing 
through the violet heavens and sending 
golden-white reflections splintering across 
the waves—what especially struck us was 
that this resumed life on board ship seemed 
to have brought back Amelie Dumaresq to 
her old allegiance. Perhaps she had become 
conscious that during those days in Constan- 
tinople she had too obviously forsaken and 
neglected old friends for new; haps she 
had had time to reflect on Wolfenberg’s 
being left alone, and had grown a little re- 
morseful. At all events, appeared de- 
termined there should be no more of those 
isolated reveries now; she entirely devoted 
herself to him; she was most affectionate. 
And it must be said that the Russian did not 
seek to interfere; nay, she was not one to 
brook interference; was imperious in her 
ways; if she wished to have such and such 





lips smiled to show ly teeth, whose finger- 
be np adhe touch that thrilled. It was like 
times for all of us; it was like the begin- 
- Nh ay - —_a the 
gers | natin with the 
olive face and the Teouliness black hair 
who had attracted every one’s notice on the 
very first evening, and who had thereafter 
us not a little with her alternations 
of wilful self-assertion and childish playful- 
ness. How long was it since she had taunted 
Ernest Wolfenberg with being Mr. Gloomy- 
Brows? How long was it since she had sat 
down to the piano—laughing—io tease him 
with her Spanish song: 
“Out of reach and sight of man 
1 will keep me (if 1 can!), 
For I'm but a little maid, 
And of Jove I'm 8o afraid!” 

But this was not her mood to-night, when 
we were once more assembled in saloon 
for dinner. Oh no; now she was all antici- 

ion about once more getting to work; she 
found her subject—if he approved; she 

hoped she might be able to make of it some- 
that would win from him at least a 
com ot commendation. As for the exhi- 
? She cared nothing for the exhibi- 

tions. As for the eritics or the public? She 


cared for nei critics nor the public. 
It was for one she knew to be a true 
artist to say she had done well or 
ill; if il, then there would be the fire handy 
—and oblivion—and a resolve to try for 
something better. 

** And the su , Amélie?” he said. 

‘* * Oats pease-beans,’” she answered. 

“I beg your on?” ipter Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit, doubtfully, she being not 


very learned in folk-lore. 

“Ab, perhaps that is not the English 
name; that is our American name,” she ex- 
plained, ‘It is a children’s game—a kind 
of dance—a number of little girls joining 
hands in a ring—and they have a rhyme that 


they sing us they go round— 
“*You and I and nobody knows 
, Where oa ws and barley grows.’” 


**Oh, how very quaint!” exclaimed the el- 
der woman, with evident interest. *‘ And 
of course you will put them in a pretty 
meadow, iu the fm Pome and they will be 
wearing chains of da and buttercups.” 

Now was there ever in the world a worse 
shot made! That any one who had seen any 
of Amélie Dumaresq’s work, or even known 
herself and heard ber talk, should have 
formed such a futile forecast seemed incredi- 
ble; but we are not all of us wise at all mo- 
ments. 

“Oh no; I mean to put them in Green- 
wich Street,” the young lady replied, prompt. 
ly; and then, seeing that this did not much 
—— us, she proceeded to explain still 
further. ‘‘ Perhaps you are not very famil- 
iar with the business part of New York 
city? Well, neither am I; but I know 
enough of it for my present purpose. For I 
should take this little group of children— 
squalid little brats that had wandered out of 
the slums—and I should make them play 
* Oats beans’ on the sidewalk in Green- 
wich Street at the very busiest hour of the 
day; and the subject of the picture would 
really be the different expressions of the va- 
rious business men coming on this interrup- 
tion of the traffic—with the absolute uncon- 
sciousness of the children, of course. Then 
look at the studies of character that might be 
brought in. There would be the ma 
man, impatient and angry, scowling and al- 
most ready to box their ears; there would be 
the more human creature, stopping for a mo- 
ment to look, ead smiling—perhaps slipping 
his hand into his pocket for a siray quarter, 
though I don’t know how I could paint that ; 
there might be the entirely engrossed man, 
not seeing anything, but only vaguely aware 
of some tion and trying to avoid it: 
oh, there would, be no end to the studies in 
human nature that you could bring in! And 
then, in the middle of all this commercial 
whirl and tumult, and in the middle of all 
those grown-up tempers and scowls, the 
small wretches, quite oblivious, prancing 
around with their 


*You and I and nobody knows 
Where outs-pease-beans and barley grows.’ 


I think that will be quite as idyllic as put- 
— them in a meadow with young lambs 
buttercups.” 


‘And I think so too,” said Mrs. Three- 
ewe Mes with decision. She might have 

nowu that Amélie Dumaresq was not like- 
ly to paint any pretty, conventional land- 
sca 


pe. 

“‘ Well, Ernest,” said the young lady, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ what do you think? ill it do?” 

“If you see your subject in it, that is 
enough,” he made answer. And then he 
said, with a —_ % hg tet rs your 
experience of human life, , quite apart 
from its pictorial qualities. hat propor- 
tion of the grown-ups are you going to make 
ill-tem and scowling?” 


“ Ob, I can't have it sentimental,” she ex- 
“No, I must have it true. 


claimed at once. 
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And I won’t go much by my own experience; 
only I imagine that nine men out of ten— 
or shall we say nineteen out of twenty?—if 
they were suddenly brought up by such an 
obstruction, would say something very like 
what the Major sometimes says when he 
thinks that no ove can hear. hat do you 
think ?—do I judge too ill of my fellow-crea- 
tures? Well, I don't care, if it will make 
my picture the stronger. In fact, I think I 
will have the whole of those men angry and 
scowling and impatieut—the whole lot of 
them—ail of them except one; and that sol- 
itary by-stander must come in to strike the 
note of kindliness and human sympathy.” 
She hesitated, looked at him with laughing 
and yet timid eyes, and then said, with a 
pretty confusion, “* Ernest, you must be my 
model for that single by-stander.” 

So that was al] that we heard at this time 
about the Oats-pease-beans project; but natu- 
rally, taken in conjunction with her marked 
change of manner towards her old friend, it 
was not likely to be forgotten. On this very 
evening, when our women folk had got into 
their snug retreat aft of the wheel-box (the 
wonder-world of the stars was all brilliant 
now; and there were. glowworm lights twin- 
kling for a moment ‘hither and thither on 
the tumultuous blue-black waves), Peggy at 
once said: " 

** Well, now, missis, what do you say to 
that? Ifshe talks about returning to Amer- 
ica, and getting on with her work, she can 
have vo thought of marrying and settling 
down in Europe.” 

‘I rather distrust such very sudden con- 
versions,” was the answer. ‘‘ And yet who 
knows?—she may be fighting against what 
she feels to be before her—trying to cling to 
old companions and old ways. It is all a 
mystery to me. Only I wish Wolfenberg 
were out of it; I wish he had never come on 
board this ship.” 


(To BE OONTINIED.) 


AT LUCERNE. 





Alendags 


we brings the majority of people to 
Lucerne in August bas been a subject 
of much conjecture with us, We had thought 
it might be the view, beautiful at all times of 
the year, and now, witly the summer hazes 
over the hills, entrancing. But this was When 
we stood by our windows, looking out on 
mountain and lake. Once outside of our 
rooms, however, and in the streets, we easily 
recognized that only for the unfashionable 
does the view exist at all. Almost every 
face one sees is turned toward the windows 
of the shops, with their captivating displays 
of every enticing thing in silver, their deli- 
cate designs iu coral, which as jewelry, it 
would seem, is now to be the coming fash- 
jon, and those dainty brushes and mirrors 
in tortoiseshell with gold or silver mono- 
grams, which all the world knows very well 
are now altogether the mode instead of silver 
for the toilet table. Then there are always 
groups about those delicately carved litile 
Cupids, each Cupid busy with a heart—a 
series of charming bits inivory. One stands 
breaking a heart to find its secret; another 
is trying to fan a flame in one that is dead; 
another warms himself by a heart all fire; 
and a fourth is trying to mend a broken one; 
while a love in spectacles, with potion in 
hands, comes to heal. One, wiser than all his 
brothers, refuses to touch any heart at all. 

In front of the hotels and under the row of 
chestnut-trees that border the lake are two 
rows of benches. But most of these, even, 
have their backs to the view. In fact, these 
benches face each other, the broad shaded 
walk lying between. Here people sit all day. 
They do this in order to watch those other 
people who walk up and down all day—peo- 
ple who only walk up and down in order to 
see the people sitting on the benches. A com- 

licated piece of business one would think it, 

ul simple enough to understand when one 
remembers that to most of us, next to our- 
selves, there is nothing more intcresting than 
somebody else, and nobody we would take 
more trouble to understand or not to doubt. 

It is certainly not the view, then, that 
brings people to Lucerne at this time; but 
then, neither does it seem to be the quaint 
old town, with its carved oak doors, and its 











curious paintings op the outside walls. For 
here we seldom meet the stranger. We meet 
instead the nt on Sunday in gala dress, 
the soldier in uniform out with his sweet- 


heart, and dogs so happy one feels sure no 
iniquitous law has ever disturbed them. 

About the Lion of Lucerne and about the 
ancient towers one always meets the sight- 
seer, but the sight-seer who makes frequent 
references to his guide-book, and hurries 
back to his benches by the hotel. From all 
of which we grow convinced that none of 
these things are those for which people come 
to Lucerne. Something else brings them, that 
alluring something called ‘‘ the season.” 

One must be of the world to know exactly 
what “the season” is. It has its defined 
periods of duration. A week early or a week 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





late, and you have missed it al . It 
has, too, as many flights as butterflies in mid- 
summer fields. At least it hus here in Europe. 
It is now at Nice and now at Biarritz, so 
many days at Trouville and so many weeks 
at Paris. It is now in the hills and now b 

the lakes or sea. There are days, too, of all 
this time when, in what is called the height 
of the season, the finest flavor is caught. The 
season-hunter understands this very well. 
He times his coming with a skill that is in- 
spiring, and long before the duller hordes 
have felt the lightest shade creep over the 
brilliancy he has gone—to some country 
house perhaps, filled with brilliant guest or 
to some place invisible, for repairs. For these 
season-hunters—and there are many at Lu- 
cerne; they have come from Homburg, where 
the daughters of the Empress Frederick play- 
ed, came every day like ordinary mortals, 
they tell us, to the tennis-court, and the little 
sons of the Emperor ran abcut the parks 


_ with other boys—these season-hunters grow 


to have a weary look about them. They con- 
fess to you in secret that sitting around ball- 
rooms its uncomfortable side. Yet they 
would not give itup. They like hotels—like 
never having an abiding-place nor a home. 

‘But have you never,” said Mrs. Van 
Twiller in my (caste last night to one of 
them, “‘ missed anything in your life?” 

** Never but one season at Trouville,” was 
the reply. 


FROM THE HILL-TOP. 
HE aga day glides onward to its 


close ; 
Weird shadows lengthen from the sink- 
ing sun; 
With drowsy lullaby the river flows, 
And forest notes are hushing one by one. 


Stray zephyrs whiten slow the willow-trees 

That trail their tresslike branches in cool 
streams; 

From distant cloud-land steals the evening 


breeze 
And breaks the water into myriad gleams. 


The glowing gates of day are opened wide, 
And while before their glory awed we 


stand, 
We seem, beyond the shimmering sunset- 
tide, 
To catch brief glim of some After- 
land. ALBERT Payson TERHUNE. 


THE IVORY GATE.’ 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruon or “Aut. Sonts anp Conprrions of Men,” 
“ Cur.paen or Ginton,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
PLENARY CONFESSION. 


ARLY on Sunday afternoon Elsie started 
upon her mission. She was anxious, 
because she was entering upon a most im- 
portant business, and one requiring the great- 
est delicacy in the handling. It was enough 
—more than enough—that her witnesses 
should be able, one after the other, to identi- 
fy Mr. Dering with Mr. Edmund Giay; but 
how much more would her hands be strength- 
ened if she could produce a full and complete 
narrative of the whole affair, written by the 
hand which had done it all! To get that 
narrative was her business with the Master 
that afternoon. But she was hopeful, partly 
because she knew her power over the philos- 
opher, and partly because, like every woman 
who respects herself, she had always been 
accustomed to get exactly what she wanted, 
either by asking, coaxing, flattering, or taking. 
‘The Master was waiting for her—one should 
never keep a Master waiting—and she was a 
little late; he was impatient. He had so much 
to talk about and to teach—one point suggest- 
ed another in his mind—so much to say; he 
grudged the least delay. He walked about 
the room chafing because the hour appointed 
was already five minutes in the past; he 
would scold her; she must really learn to be 
unctual; they had only about five short 
oe before them for all he had to say. 
Was this the zeal of a student? But at that 
— she opened the door and ran in, breath- 
ess, smiling, —_. holding out both her 
hands, a dainty delicate maiden all his own— 
his Disciple—his daughter—the daughter of 
the New Humanity—and he forgot his irrita- 
tion, and took her hands in his and kissed her 
forehead. ‘* Child,” he sighed, ‘“‘you are 
late. But nevermind. Youarehere. Why, 
you have grown so precious to me that I 
cannot bear you to be a minute late. It is 
such a happiness—such a joy in the present 
—such a promise for the future—that I have 
such a Disciple! Now sit down—take off 
your bonnet. I have put a chair for you at 
the window—and a table for you to write. 
Here is your note-book. Now—you have 
inonatt over what I taught you last? That 
is well, Let us resume at the point where 
we left off—the rise of the co-o ve spirit, 
which is the rise of the New Humanity.” 
He talked for two hours—two long elo- 
apes ponse _ —< Ree the room or 
e anaes ore ple, emphasiziv 
with the forefinger of udenouitinn<beguaiios 
—illustrating by anecdote and memory—he 
had a ne memory. The scholar lis- 
tened intelligently. Sometimes she asked a 
question; sometimes she made notes. You 
must not think she was a sham scholar: her 
* Begun in Haarza’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 





interest in the Master's system was not simu- 
lated. Above all th she loved to hear 
this enthusiast talk—who would not love to 
hear of the New Jerusalem? Always he 
made her heart to glow with the vision that 
he conjured up before her eyes of a world 
where there should be no more sorrow nor 
ctying, nor any more pain, nor any of the 
former things.. He made her actually see— 
what others only read of—the Foursquare 
City itself with its gates open night and day, 
its jasper walls, and its twelve foundations 
of, precious stones. ‘‘ Why,” he said, “ the 
es are open night and day because there 
no Property to defend; and the walls are 
of jasper use it is the most beautiful of 
minerals, and because it can be polished like 
a.mirror, so that the country around is reflect- 
ed on its surface, which shows that it belongs 
to the City; and the precious stones are the 
twelve cardinal virtues of Humanity, on 
which the Order of the Future shall rest— 
namely, Faith, Brotherly Love, Obedience, 
Patience, Loyalty, Constancy, Chastity, Cour- 
age, Hope, Simplicity, Tenderness, and In- 
dustry. It is an allegory—the whole book 
is an allegory—of Humanity.” And she saw, 
beside the City, the river of life with the 
tree of life for the healing of all nations. 

Then she clean oe +5 the purpose for 
which she bad come; she was carried away; 
her heart beat—her cheek glowed. Oh! 
Lovely vision! Oh! Great and glorious 
Prophet! He made a heaven, and placed it 
on-this earth. Now the mind of man can 
conceive of no other happiness but that which 
humanity can make out of the actual mate- 
rials found upon this earthly ball. The 
heaven, even of the most spiritual, is a glori- 
fied world; the hell, even of the most gentle, 
is a world of fleshly pain. No other heaven 
attracts; no other hell terrifies. There is no 
promise, or hope, or prospect, or inheritance 
that man desires or poet can feign or vision- 
ary can preach but an earthly heaven; it 
must be a heaven containing sunshine and 
shower, kindly fruits in due season, love and 
joy and music and art, and men and women 
who love each other and labor for each other. 
Such a world—such a New Jerusalem—the 
Master drew every day; he loved it, and Jin- 
gered over it; he painted over and over again 
this splendid vision. He was never tired of 

inting it, or his hearers of gazing upon it. 

ut to-day he spoke with greater fulness, 
more clearly, more brilliantly, more joyously, 
thanever. Was the prophet really a man of 
seventy years and more? For his mind was 
yrung—the enthusiast, like the poet, never 
grows old. His voice might have been the 
voice of a boy—a marvellous boy—a Shelley 
—preaching the glories of the world when 
Property should be no more. 

e ceased. And the vision which he had 
raised — faded away. They were back 
again in the dingy old Inn; they were among 
the solicitors and the money-lenders and the 
young fellows who have their chambers in 
the place. The Inn is about as far from the 
New Jerusalem as vd place under the sun; 
it is made over bodily and belongs—every 
stair—every chamber—to the interests of 
Property. 

e ceased his prophecy, and began to 
argue, to reason, to chop logic, which was 
not by any means so interesting. At last he 
stopped this as well. ‘‘You have now, 
dear child,” he said, ‘‘ heard quite as much 
as you can profitably absorb. I have noticed 
for the last two or three minutes your eyes 
wandering and your attention wearied. Let 
us: stop—-only remember what I have just 
said about the diseases of the body-politic. 
They are akin to those that affect the human 
body. By comparing the two we may learn 
not only cause, but also effect. We have 
our rheumatisms, gouts, asthmas, neuralgias, 
colds and coughs, fevers and other ills. So 
has the body-politic. Whence come our 
diseases? From the ignorance, the follies, 
the vices, the and gluttony, of our fore- 
fathers. So those of the body-politic. Take 
away Property and you destroy greed. With 
that, half the diseases vanish.’ 

Elsie heard, and inclined her head. It did 
occur to her that perhaps Property in the 
hay goers might be represented by food 
in body human, but she forbore. The 
Master was one who did not invite argument. 
Nearly all the great teachers of the world, if 
you think of it, have conveyed their wisdom 
in maxims and aphorisms. 

He took out his watch. “It is near 
he said. 





things — ( 4 
me, because I am quite an fosiguifcant per- 
son, but about you, dear Master.” 

She was now about to enter upon her plan 
of duplicity. She felt horribly ashamed, 
but it bad to be done. She strengthened 
herself; she resolved; she suppressed the 
voice of conscience. 


‘About me?” asked the Master. ‘But 
what is there to talk about?” 
‘*Oh! there is ever so much.” She took 


his right hand in her own and held it, know- 
ing that this little caress pleased and moved 
him. ‘‘ Master, what a wonderful chance it 
was that brought me here! I can never suf- 
ficiently wonder at it. I have told 
yore tne mg my lover, you know —and 
Athe he is my brother.” She looked 
at him sharply, but there was no sign of rec- 
oguition of those two names, Edmund Gray 


oe 


had never heard of either. “I have told 
them about you and of your great work, and 
how you are teaching me, and everything. 
But when they ask me who you are, where 
you have lived, and al! about you, I can tell 
them nothing. Ob! 1 know it matters no- 
thing about me and my own friends; but, my 
dear Master, we have to think of the future. 
When the cause has spread, and spread, and 
spread till it covers the whole te people 
will want to know all about the man who 
first preached its principles. Who will be 
able to tell them? Noone. You are alone; 
you have no wife or children. Your name 
will remain forever attached to the cause it- 
self. But you—you—the man—what will 
you be? Nothing—nothing but a name. 
ou ought to write an autobiography.” 

‘* [have sometimes thought I would do so” 
—his face troubled—“ but—but—” 

** But you are always occupied with work- 
ing for the world. You have no time, of 
course. I quite understand that. And it 
worries you—does it not?—to be called upon 
to turp your thoughts from the preseut back 
to the past.” 

** Yes—yes; it does—it does, 
exactly express the difficulty.” 

** And yet—you must own—you must con- 
fess—it is natural for the world to want to 
know all about you. Who was the great 
Edmund Gray? Why, they will want to 
know every particular, every single particu- 
lar—where you were born; where you were 
educated; who were ye masters; what led 
you to the study of humanity and its prob- 
lems; where you lived; if you were married, 
and to whom; what you read; who were 
your friends. Oh! there is no end to the 
curiosity of the world about their great men.” 

“Perhaps.” He rose and looked out of 
the window. When men are greatly pleased 
they must always be moving. | confess 
that I have never thought of theee things at 
all. Yet, to be sure—you are right.” He 
murmured and purred. 

*“No, but I have thought of them ever 
since I had the happiness of being received 
by you. Masier, will you trust me? Shall 
I become your biographer? You canpot 
find one more loving. You have only to 
give me the materials. Now let me ask you 
a few questions just for a beginning, just to 
show you the kind of thing t shall want to 
know.” 

He laughed and sat down again. ‘ Why, 
my life has not got in it one single solitary 
incident or cstaele or adventure. There are 
no misfortunes in it. There is not such a 
thing as a disease in it. I have always been 
perfectly well. There is not even a love 
episode or a flirtation in it. There are not 
even any religious difficulties in it. Without 
love, ill health, misfortune, religious] doubts, 
where is the interest in the life, and what is 
there to tell?” 

“Well, a life that bas no incident in it 
must be the life of a student. It is only a 
student who never falls in love.” 

“Or,” said the philosopher, ‘‘a money- 
getter.” 

“ Happily, there are not many students, 
or we women should be disconsolate indeed. 
Do you know, Master, that you can only be 
excused such a dreadful omission in your 
history by that one plea? Sit down again, 
Master;” for again he was walking about 
restlessly, partly disturbed by her questions, 
and partly flattered and pleased by her rea- 
sons. She opened her note-book, and began 
to ask questions about himself—very simple 
——- such as would not introduce any 

isturbing points. He answered readily, and 
she observed with interest that he gave cor- 
a the facts of his own—Edward Dering’s 
—history. 

He wie born, he said, in that class which 
upholds Property—the Better Class—mean- 
ing the Richer. His father was a wealth 
solicitor, who lived in Bedford Row. He 
was born in the year 1815—Waterloo year. 
He was the eldest of a family of five—three 
daughters and two sons. He was educated 
at Westminster. On leaving school bis fa- 
ther offered him the advantage of a Univer- 
sity course, but he refused, being anxious to 
begin as early «8s possible bis life’s work, as 
he thought, in the defence of Property. He 
was tlerefore articled to bis father, and at 


the age of t -two : f re sd 
nation and was eoniiteall < ye ae 
; ie *socie! whi 


Elsie, you 


And then’ 
yeta 


hought 

. A man’s’real life onl Cagle, 
I have always been taught, with love and 

Love means everything.” 

“To you, my child, no doubt it does. 
Such as you are born for love,” he added, 
gallantly. ‘‘ Venus herself smiles in your 
eyes and sits upon your lips. But as for 
me, I was always studious, more or less, 
though I did not for long find out my true 















line. I worked hard;.I went out very little. 
I was cold by nature, perha I had no 
time to think about such thin . Now, 


when it is too late, I regret the loss of the 
experience. Doubtless if I had that experi- 
ence I should have gained y in the 
power of persuasion. I should have a much 
more potent influence over the women amon 

my hearers. If I were a married man, 

should be much more in sympathy with 


““ No—n—no.” Elsie hesitated a little. 


“ Perhaps women—especially the younger 
(Continued on page 745, Supplement.) 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Strrcn BoRDER 
ror Baru Ciors, Fie, 1 Fig. 83.—Cross Strrca BorDER 
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Fig. 1.—Russtan APRon 
EMBROIDERED IN CROSS 
STITCH 
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Fig. 2.—Apnron witH Cross 
Srircn Borpers. 
[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Monoeram.—C. B. Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Tasie Centre witn Pow- 
DERED Desien 1x Lours XVI. 
StyLe.—Cross Strrcu.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For working patterns and description see 


HANDKERCHIEF- Box. 
embroidery design and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Spray ror TABLE CENTRE. 
Fie. 1.—Fvcu. Size. Rococo Hassock. 


For pattern, desicn, and description see No, V. on patiern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Knrrrep Batu Ciorn.—{See Figs. 2 and 3. ] 
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Fig. 4.—Cross Strrcn Borper ror Apron, Fie. 2 
Key to Types: & Dark Bine; 8 Red; O Cream; ® Brown; ® Olive; 
' Ground. 
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Fig. 2.—Secrion or Cuarr Back, Fie. 1.—Repucep.—F.at Strrcn Empromery AND Drawn-Work. Fig. 1.—Caam Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Chair Back. 


See illustration on page 740. 


HIS is a novel ae op but unob- 


trusive clair back. e model is seven 
inches deep without the narrow crochet 
fringe at the lower edge. Fig. 2 shows a sec- 
tion in reduced size, with all the details of 
the work, The ground is undivided canvas, 
and the work is done in filoselle silks of dull 
tapestry colors chosen to harmonize with the 
furniture covering it is to accompany; dark 
and light shades of olive and old-rose, black 
and a dull greenish-blue, are used in the 
original, The middle 66 threads of the can- 
vas form the open part of the work; of these 
66 the middle 22 are left and 22 above and 
below are drawn. The loose threads are then 
wound and darned in groups of 6 as illus- 
trated, and the solid space at the middle is 
covered in horizontal flat stitch, worked over 
6 and 4 threads of the ground; the lines 
between the rows of flat stitch are back- 
stitched over 2 threads. These oblong fig 
ures are worked in the same color as the 
filling of the figures above and below in the 
solid parts of the border. In the latter the 
dark lines which outline the figures are done 
in black silk over 4 threads of canvas; the 
rows of back-stitching are in the same color 
as the filling. In the narrow heading at the 
top the blocks are in the same colors as the 
filling of the figures below; the filling is 
cream white, and the horizontal lines are 
black. Along the edges of the border a 
thread of light olive silk is button-hole- 
stitched on with fine silk. The fringe along 
the lower edge is crocheted as follows: 1st 
row.—A slip stitch into the edge, 5 chain 
stitches, a single crochet on the preceding 
slip stitch, a slip stitch; repeat. row.— 
A single crochet around the next 5 chain, 
23 chain, a slip stitch on the 17th of them, 6 
singles on the 18th-23d chains, then a slip 
stitch on every stitch, lastly a slip stitch on 
the 17th chain; twist the strands to give the 
crimped appearance illustrated. The solid 
parts of the border are backed with silk lin- 
ing, and the chair back is fastened on with 
ribbon bows to match. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own CORRESPONDENT. } 


MONG street and promenade toilettes 
fA some which are comparatively simple 
and adapted to ladies of all ages are made of 
Sedan cloth in dark gendarme blue, chestnut, 
gray, myrtle green, and other dark colors. 
These are made with a plain bell skirt and 
a jacket corsage with a vest and high collar 
of peau de soie or repped silk to match the 
cloth, braided with wool soutache. The 
jacket fronts of the corsage, without collar 
or revers, meet ina single Soint on the chest, 
where they are fasteged wo but- 
tous Slipped inté a pair tton-h E be- 
low this point they slope outward again, 
passing just above the hips, and terminating 
in short basques at the back. The 
actual wrap is a long jacket of the same 
cloth, with revers of braided peau de 
soie meeting at the waist and connected 
by a double button; this jacket is not 
close-fitting either at the sides or back, 
but is partially adjusted by gracefully 
curved seams. The contrast between 
the wool soutache and the siJk ground 
on which it is applied is one of the 
distinctive features of these costumes. 
The same mode! is also made in rough- 
er Cheviots, with coarser soutache 
braided in wider patterns. Rather 
more novel in appearance are some 
costumes for travelling, the races, or 
morning walks, made of light or medi- 
um colored cloth. These have around 
bell skirt, blouse corsage, and jacket 
completed by a cape of the same cloth, 





Back or Grrt’s Dress, Fie. 3, on 
Pace 736, wrrnour Coat SKIRT. 


For pattern and description see No. IX. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Pricesse Morntna Gown. 


For pattern and description see No. X. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


which reaches to the waist, opens somewhat 
at the front, and has a wide collar, single or 
triple; reaching to the top of the arnt. 

To break the monotony of the same cloth 
used throughout the costume, the skirt and 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Sitk Dress ror ELDERLY Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 








Fig. 2.—Dressine-Gown. 
For pattern and description see No, 
IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the edges of the cape are finished with a 
tarroW edging of passementerie of the same 
color, or in black if it is not too hard a con- 
trast. In place of an extraneous edging, the 
cloth is sometimes finished with button-holed 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Dinner Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


scallops or narrow embroidery. Passemen- 
teries with small open-work points or scal- 
lops on a narrow heading are prettily used 
for this purpose. When black edgings are 
used, very often a little black silk, repped, 

u de soie, or moiré enters into the com. 
position of the dress. Take, for example, a 
costume of Sedan cloth in a medium shade 
of old-blue. The sheath skirt, which is a 
trifle more than even with the ground, is re- 
enforced at the bottom with a facing of the 
same cloth about half a yard in depth, edged 
with black silk re and bottom. The skirt is 
put on over a blouse waist of black silk, 
which is almost covered by a jacket of the 
cloth with spiral revers edged with black. 
The full cloth sleeve is completed by a close 
cuff of black silk five inches deep. For the 
street a cloth cape is added, without height 
en the shoulders, but full enough to fall in 
easy folds, with a broad triple collarette, the 
whole edged with black passementerie; be- 
tween the collarette and the standing collar 
above is a thick black silk cord, the tas- 
selled ends of which are tied at the front 
more or less closely, at the wearer’s pleasure. 

Another costume of similar style is of ver- 
digris-colored cloth with appliqué borders 
of embroidery in cashmere colors, The 
jacket corsage fastens straight down the 
middle, and has a deep corselet girdle of the 
cashmere embroidery; the sleeves have deep 
cuffs of the same. A cape of the cloth has a 
deep collar to the shoulders, with an appliqué 
border of the embroidery, and the high 
standing collar is lined with it, and rolled 
slightly to show the lining. 

There are few changes to note in the man- 
ner of trimming skirts. Skirts of compara- 
tively heavy materials, made with a gored 
train and little fulness at the top, have some- 
times an insertion of passementerie or jet 
along the back seam, which is perhaps re- 
peated at the side seams of the front, defining 
atablier. A striped stuff with a bias seam 
down the back will have a band of the stripes 
taken lengthwise on the seam, with narrow 
jet or passementerie, beaded lace, or tiny 

ringe along the edges, and this trimming is 
repeated along one of the stripes at the sides 
of the front of the skirt. 

A species of Empire dress which has lately 
appeared consists of a princesse under-dress, 
to the close-fitting corsage of whic! is added 
a very short jacket, scarcely more than a 
deep yoke covering the upper part of the 
bust; from under this comes a loose flowing 
tunic of lace, figured net, beaded gauze, or 
similar tissue, veiling the corsage, and falling 
on the skirt to five or six inches from its 
lower edge. 

The little jacket is usually of a different 
material from the under-dress, and its edge 
is defined by some trimming, frequently rib 
bon, which Curves upward gently on the 
back and falls from between the shoulders 
in a long bow. The sleeve is of the same 
material as the jacket, and may be merely 
a balloon puff, or else have a close under- 
sleeve of the dress material added. At 
a short distance the close-fitting cor- 
sage is lost to view, and the little jack- 
et has the effect of a very short-waist- 
ed Empire corsage. To cite an illus- 
tration: one model has the princesse 
under-dress of shot surah in pink and 
green, with a ruffle on the bottom; the 
little jacket is of changeable light 
green and cream velvet, with a tunic 
of white Malines lace, an imitation of 
that of the period in question, escap- 
ing from under its edge. The small 
balloon sleeve, with a ruffle at the 
edge, is of surah, with a white lace 
cap. Suéde gloves almost as long as 
the arm meet the sleeves. In another 
model the princesse dress is of change- 
able sulphur and cream satin, with a 
narrow beaded metal galloon at the 
bottom of the skirt. The tunic of im- 
itation Honiton lace depends from a 
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jacket of metallic brocade in gold and silver | 
on a violet ground. The balloon sleeve of 
sulphur satin is caught together well above 
the elbow witha band of beaded galioon. To 
dispel the Empire effect all that is needed is 
to belt in the flowing tunic, and thus con | 
vert it into a Russian blouse; or it may be | 
confined by a half-belt at the front and re- 
main flowing at the back. 

Another sham Empire toilette is a prin- | 
cesse dress of brocade, cream on a gold satin | 
ground. The corsage is half-fitting, without 
darts under the arms. Front and back, com- 
ing from the neck, are breadths of cream 
chiffon, descending to the bottom of the skirt, 
forming a continuation of the train. Of the 
broché under-dress the only visible parts are 
the sides, which are cut without a join at the 
waist, and a girdle is added, of satin with 
bead and metal embroidery, which can be 
raised or lowered, and thus materially add 
to or modify the Empire effect of the dress. 

Of a totally differen}etyle, and without a | 
hint of the Empire effect, is a visiting or 
promenade toilette, of which I have seen va- 
rious copies in preparation. It consists of a 
skirt of plain silk, with a very open jacket of 
figured silk to match, which dispenses with a 
wrap, except later on the fur or long cloak. 
An example is a dress with a skirt of old-sil- 
ver-gray satin, with a pleated flounce at the 
foot. The jacket is of brocade, with a gray 
satin ground, and sprays in very light and | 
very dark gray. It is slashed just back of 
the hips, and widely open at the front, with 
a large collar and revers of plain satin. The | 
brocade sleeve witbout fulness terminates at 
the elbow in a flaring cuff of plain satin, 
from below which a close under-sleeve of 
glacé gray velvet emerges. The vest of the 
corsage is of écru guipure gathered over sil- 
ver-white silk muslin, and is taken into a 
deep girdle of gray velvet, which fastens on 
the side under the jacket. Another visiting 
toilette of the same style is composed of a 
dark green satin demi-trained skirt, with a 
pleated ruche of green satin ribbon that is | 
edged with narrow gold ribbon. The jacket 
is of green satin striped in shades of gold, 
with velvet collar and revers, and a flaring | 
velvet cuff at the elbow of the striped sleeve, | 
and forearms of ivory guipure over rose 
satin emerging beneath. The jacket opens 
on a vest of guipure over rose satin, crossed 
by a velvet girdle fastened with a gold buckle, 
the vest terminating in a lace flounce below 
the girdle. Many of the recent casino and 
chateau toilettes reverse this order, and have 
flowered or figured skirts with a jacket of 
plain or shot silk or velvet opening on a light 
colored vest. Thus a skirt of citron satin 
strewn with roses and foliage has a jacket 
of medium green velvet, with round Figaro 
fronts, lengthening toward the hips, and ex- 
tending in long tabs down the back on either 
side of the pleats of the bias ttain. The 
jacket is edged with light fur, about two | 
inches wide on the fronts, and diminishing 
gradually to the ends of the tabs. 

EMMELINE Raymond. | 











MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has heen ueed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the guise, allays 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrieen, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ade,) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, bat is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most encceseful and reliable | 
is the Gail Borden “ Engle ’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and draggist keep it.—[{ Adv.) 





Couneut.’s Benzow Cosemerio Soar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and skin.—{ Adv. } 

Bunnert'’s Fravoawwe Exrraocts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[{Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 












from which the excess of 
i oil has been removed, | 


H | } Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, | 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavenin eet —Latest 
U.. S. Government Fi 








stamps 
JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL— Rells Walts (the 
Waltz) sent EB to anyone 
of Shandon ja Bale Seep. 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
yFACTURE of PORE 
easnique sonate te en i799 ES 


LIMOGES CHINA 








SSR SIEre MEDIGINE 


Al areatite wall 1 of Ste. and per package. If 
not obtain it, send your orm gd & free sample. ‘auae 
aortas bathy Sas recmuet. UMerton is each In 


wider to be healthy, this is necessary Harper's ir, 
‘—- ORATOR F. WodbwAnD, Le ‘Wor, N.Y. 


| DITMAN'S 81 SEA SALT. 


Por Producing Real Sta Vater at Home. 


A luxury for its exhilarating ftinwonce, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rhet.. stism, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Circular. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


| Brendwug, cor. e- Bavelny Strest, new Yorks. 
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Scharwenka 
Conservatory of Music, 


37 E. 68TH ST., near MADISON AVE. 
(Formerly 8: sth Avenue), ; 


NEW YORK. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR ANDCOURT PIANIST 
TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


All grades of musical students, from begin- 
ners upwards to the most advanced, receive a 
uniform, excellent, and systematic instruction 
in all branches of Music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony, and Violin de- 
partments are — by renowned Artists of 
both European and American fame. 

A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students’ and Faculty Concerts a special 
feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in 
procuring desirable boarding places. 

For terms and particulars, address 


EMIL GRAMM, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
Fall term begins Sept. roth. 

Examinations begin Sept. ist. 

Students can enter at any time. 


HARPER’S 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: An Address. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. With 
Illustrations, including several Portraits 
of Mr. Lowell. 32mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, 50 cents. 


No other critical and personal tribute to the 
memory of the illustrious American can com- 
pare with this... . It is a just and not adula- 
tory tribute to one ‘‘ whose memory is a bene- 
diction;” and its chiefest charm is its absolute 
sincerity, its transparent truthfulness. The 
book will be welcome to innumerable readers. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. By FLORENCE 
WATTERS SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


The interesting story of a family’s summer 
outing. It breathes the very atmosphere of the 
lakes and rivers and woods, and transports the 
reader to the delightful freedom of out-door 
life and to cool retreats, far from the dust and 
heat and busy turmoil of the towns. The hints 
which the writer gives to others who would go 
and do likewise are practical and valuable. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


Mr. Howells, with the most delicate insight 
and the finest touch, sets forth each of his dra- 
matis persona in skilfully chosen colors, and 
carries them through a dialogue that sparkles 
with wit and coruscates with effective epigrams. 
— Boston Beacon. 


IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. A Story. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents- 

Mr. Brander Matthews has never done a 
better thing, . . . There is a decided charm in 
the improbability of his situations, and there, is 
a genuine realism in his sketches of characters, 
He has certainly scored an immense success. — 
Boston Traveller, 


THE ALBANY DEPOT. By W.D.HOW- 
ELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, 50 cents. 

Conducted with the deftness and brightness 

of dialogue characteristic of the writer... . 


This tiny and artistic volume will have a warm 
welcome.— Hartford Courant. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sma The above works are for sale hy all booksellers, or 


| will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 


part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





VOLUME XXV., NO. 87. 


edfern 


OVERALLS. 
EVENING 





20 Fith Av, KY, an Newport, B. 


Mail orders receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 

A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, will 
be opened on September 5, 1892. 
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A 
BLIND. 


‘ They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S 


PILLS 


for the disorders which @ ~ 

out of Impaired 

igestieon. For a 
ech, Co 


nehe, or any Biltous 
Nerveus aliments. take the 
Since of an entire medi ine ch 
GOVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


— 26 cents a box. 
Canal St. 
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HEBRA'S 


Completion 
VOL CREAM 


the skin to and 
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aw A ee. | 
led for S@ cents. Send for circular. “~™ 


‘G. Cc. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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Safel Cured, 
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a fellow guiteres. 





and Short Breath a Specialty. © 
Years of Foreign Study. Address with 
'. Berdan, 113 i St. PatorsonMade 




















both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs ts taken ; 
it 4s pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dlepels colds, bead 


ONE ENJOYS 


habt 


aches and fevers, and cures 
Syrup of Pigs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactnred only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Loulevilie, New York. 
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and Sizes 
i 
“Daylight” 
ad 
PRICES: CAN BE LOADED 
$6.00 
$65 ‘00. ANY "sz" 








Is | The First Analysts 
unquestionably in the World 
the perfection pronounce it 

of 

Olive Oil. 
S. RAE & CO. - ~ = « Lecuorn, Itacy. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Priceless Songs: * 


Next to their popular Franklin 
Square Library, the Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, have done no better 
service for the ‘people i in many a day 
than the publication of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection. Here are 
collated the priceless songs of child- 
hood, youth, maturity, and old age, 
whose strains have woven themselves | 
into the warp and woof of our com- 
mon life and become a very part of | 
our better selves. Those unforgotten | 
school songs, those grand old hymns 
of the church, those inspiritig lays of | 
the fireside and the playhouse, and 
the immortal folk-songs—all are here, 
and at sight of them, as one turns 


the leaves, they bring old memories | 


thronging back.—Chicago Jnterior. 


Send to the Publishers for contents of the Several 
Numbers, with Specimen Pages of favorite Songs 
for School and Home. Pamphlet sent without cost. 
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RIDLEYS’ 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Fall and Winter ’92, 


NOW READY. 
Over 300 pages, 1000 New I]lustrations, 
With Price-List. 


Descriptive of latest Fall and Winter Fash- 
ions to be found in our 85 departments. 


Sent FREE to any address on receipt 








of 10 cents to pay postage. 


a ee = 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, Publishers, 


309 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 


JAROS HYCIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
MEN,WOMEN & CHILDREN. 





Wenn. COLD AS WELL AS HEAT. 
Mrs. PEARY. the first AMERICAN 
\ WOMAN at the 
NORTH POLE, 
and the entire Arctic ee Oo eater 
Liewt. PEARY, U. 8. is provided 
with this WEAR. 


Dr. M. E. Jones, to INDIA: Rev. Sam’! RO he to 
SYRIA, wear these goods in the TROPICS. 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 
Radorsed by PUY SICJANS. Elaborate Catalogue FREE. 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION. 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 00, & 831 Broadway, N.Y. 


—SILENCE CLOTH.— 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between the 
linen and table board. The introduction of this 
table-pad is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 

Unlike canton-flannel table-covers, it will not ad- 
here to burnished dining-boards. Is of neatly quilted 
bleached muslin, padded with white wadding,and well 





bound, isadaptable for use in ees houses and hotels. 
Regular sizes as follows Vidths, 54, 63, 68 inches; 

Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For sale at 

all Catalogue and 


— dry - goods houses. 
r information may be had from t 
EXCELSIOR 

Laight & Va 


furt’ 
Ur zane Sa 
k Sts, N . Olty. 





Cor. 





MRS, SARAH J, SOHAOK'S 
DRESS- REFORM 


Abdominal and Hose Supporter. 
Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 


in from three to six months 
Supporter women need no longer enffer from 
weehuens of their sex. For circulars and in- 
formation enclose two-cent stamp. 
wanted. Address 
EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Room 12, 231 Fifth Avenne, C Uleago, Ti. 


By wearing this 


Agents 








HAR] 


~ 


NOT 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


CO HARTSHORN 


HINA PAINTERS 


( may learn how to apply Matt, Bronze, 
Dresden - Colors, 
China by reading finely illustrated 200- page 
book. Sent postpaid for 75 cents. 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
Union Square and 17th Street, New York. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Pres.; Emilio Agramonte, Clifferd 









schmidt, — D.Hanchett, M. D., H.R.Sheliey,and C. 
Hawle we ye of the Faculty. For circulars, 
midrens E 


/. Greene, Sec’y, 19 and 21 E. lath St, Ne Y. 


ve Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 














54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| for school is one of the most attractive fea- 
| tu:es of our esta b!ishment. 





J. L. CLIZBE, Manager, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
- 


| DEAF: nO HEAD fF Noises } CURED 
re hers Scmsaahenainaedl 


BEST &CO 





School 


Outfits 
For Boys & Girls. 


The facilities we offer for fitting children out 


It adds nothing to the cost to have them 
clothed tastefully and correctly at all times. 
This is our specialty. The result is the best 
fit, the widest range of choice and the towest 
prices. 

Mail orders have special attention. Samples and 

illustra:ions of latest styles furnished on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


SCHOOL OF 
PPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers Pree instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a —e of the ARCHITECTURAL 
DerartMent. CG For further information 
apply to Miss ELLen J’ Pc Ponp, Sec’ y, 200 W.a3d $t.,N.Y. 


HOME S1u0y, fix 


Seiden — ea cts. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 1iatayetie st, Buffalo, ¥. 


yher NEW YORK si 





TT RY CLIZBE’S ROSE MUTTON TALLOW. 
Ask at Drnggist’s, or send 25 cents to 


Qa. oid caly by F. Hascox 858 Bway, X.Y. Se 
Gays on trial, Hood's Magic Sex 
3 met po Be a 8 Magic A 


By Constance F Woolson. 





cular “~¢> Co., Chicago, | i. 














La Croix, and Geld tw | 


Morthngton, Smit 


Importers and Man 


MILLINERY: “GOODS, 





SAMPLES FREE. STATE PRICE AND MATERIAL WANTED. 


“JACK SON 


ABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
BROADWAY, peng and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK. 


We FR ot Reet heen with 0 ulin of B. Y. Clr 
Puck of of @5 or more sent free 100 miles. , 


BLACK SILKS. 


2-in. India Silk, valne Ses at 6%. 
% “ Gloria Silk, BY. 
“* Faille wynonen, . ok: 28: “ Sie, 
2% “ Armure Royal, “ $1.00 
DRESS GOODS. 
38-in. Black All-wool Henrictta, value  &5e.; at 496. 
“* All-wool Henrietta, ” 1.15; SMe. 
42 “ Black Storm Cheviot, TSe.; * &9e, 
88 “ Black Bedford Cord, “ @e.; “ be. 
GRAY DRESS GOuDS. 
88 “ Gray Striped Mohair, valne 50c.; “ 20¢, 
38 ** Gray Mixed Cheviot: S G5c.: * 380. 
# ** Gray Camel's-Hair. « ras “ 5e. 
40 “ Gray Novelty Bedford, ° “ 68e. 





CARPETING 


—_— s_ —- —-- 


MOQUETTES, 
VELVETS, 


AND 


BODY BRUSSELS 


Supply the demand for high-art cffccis at 
MODERATE COST. 


We have never offered an assortment as large at 
each ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Sanghe and a on sncncagang 


W.&J. SLOANE, 
18th and 19th New York. 


ne 
1899. In Every 
Variety. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








JUPITER LIGHTS. ANovel. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

EAST ANGELS. A Novel.  16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

ANNE. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


FOR THE MAJOR. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


CASTLE AOWHERE. Lake-Country 
Sketches. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


RODMAN THE KEEPER. Southern 
Sketches. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Delightful touches justify those who see 
many points of analogy between Miss Woolson 
and George Eliot.—V. Y. 7imes. 

Miss Woolson’s power of describing natural 
scenery and strange out-of-the-way phases of 
American life is undoubted. One cannot well 
help being fascinated by her stories. —Church- 
man, N.Y. 

Characterization~is Miss Woolson’s forte. 
Her men and women are not mere puppets, 
but original, breathing, and finely contrasted 

| creations.—Chicago Tribune. 
| Miss Woolson is one of the few novelists of 
the day who know how to make conversation, 
how to individualize the speakers, how to ex- 
clude rabid realism without falling into literary 
formality.—V. Y. Tribune. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CB Any of the above works will be sent by mail, 
| postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Can- 
| ada, or Mexico, on receipt ss price. 


A Novelette. 











Union Square, NEW YORK. 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK 


In addition to a complete line of Silk- Warp Henriettas and other s 
Novelties of the 


Priestiey Cloths the Latest Styles and 

a, Poplins,Crépons, Storm Ser, 
Each piece is stam every five yards, on 

(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Without this 


McCreery & 


| 


gente eagge 1 ho 2 SA 
e under side of the se 


DRESS COODS. 

3 Dae Goods, you will find in the 
Matelassé, Moiré, and Swivel 
RY WEAR GUARA 

ao. with the manufacturers’ name, 


» ine! 


are not genuine. 
y are bed sale by the principal dealers ee ne Un yen St States. and in New York City by James 
Stern Broa.” Simpeon, Crawford & Simpaon, H.C. F. Koch & Co., Lord & Tavior, and others 





Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 
THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 


FLAVOR, AND WHOLESOMENESS. 


Gennine only with 
Justus von Liebig's 


signatureasshown: 








No Blemish eo terrible to 
& pretty woman as 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
upon the [nce. No woman 
) desires to look ridienlons and 

grotesque, and to be laughed 
at by the other sex. A eure 
rewedy, infallible, is 
KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 

Removes it without the 
slightest injury: gna: anteed, 

ice, $1.00 Sent by mall 
everywhere. 














orp) id on receipt 
Prot. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, ¢ 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Camcer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete’ information 
mailed free, Dr. W. BBaows & Gon, N. Adame, Mu 


FAT PEOPLE 





Yon can reduce your weigh! ly 
« to 15 Ibe. a month at bw 
withont starving or injury, by DR. CLARKhK'’s 
Home Treatmen Proofs, Testimonials, Free, 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Til. 


THOMPSON'S 





EVE WATER 


$28 up. “Want Agree. “Cat. 
ashington, N. J. 








aiaiiedo 


. Beatty, W: 
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APTER TUK GAME. 










WILLIE 
so I'l! jast give this fellow a lesson. 


“IT don't want these artist chaps around here, 


A PERMANENT FUNDING SCHEME. 


Grazreron (in the mountains). “1 thought it was 
againet the rules of this house to give tips. eaid Binks. 

Warren. “So hit am, sah; bat I yain't heerd ob “Tell us how you do it,” put in Lathers. “I'd like 
my cule ‘gainet a gen'l'man lendin’ small sume to a to do it myself.” 
wailah on ludef'nite time, wif no expectations ob in- “I smoke one thirty-cent cigar now, where I used to 
terest or return ob de mouey, sah.” smoke two twenty-fivers.” 


A GRAND SCHEME. 
“1 save money under this new tariff on tobacco,” 





HIS VIEW 
GIRL IN CHAIR. “Isn’? THts A MAGNIFICENT View?" 
GIRL BY POST. “ Yes; sur I Don'T cage For views.” 


THE BOY. ‘ Neiruer po I. I'D RATHER LOOK AT TWO OF THE PLAINEST GIRLS IN 
CREATION THAN AT ANY VIEW EVER MACE.” 


*Holy smoke! How did that happen?” 
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A SURPRISE. 
THE PIAZZA OF A 6UMMER HOTEL. 
Eprru. ‘This hotel advertises ‘all natural advantages.’ Where arc the 
men, U'd hg i a 
Grace “A man at a summer hotel is an unnatural advantage, my dear,” 
h . “ Well, anyway, I know a man who is expected here 
this evening.” 


RACK more mysteriously). “ 8a do 1.” 
Boren, “I'll introduce xu 10-mgrrow ; but I must have his undivided ct 
tention this first even 
men * Certainly. bring mine around, too. Won't the other girls be 
lous 7” 
“Boren. “Horribly so! It’s shameful the way some girls act when they see 
1 man.” 


“ Awfully nice! Lots and lots : 
Gaace “Mine too. 1 they'll know each other.” 
[4 coe appears in doorway of the piazza and gazes out into the 


Born. « or eetenbesd that Rosalie Budd expects her flancé to-night. She 
ts Rotting anxious.” 
nace. “Solheard. She's one of the girls I won't introduce.” 
| ye “ ty Led deo a ew evmppeey. . ie 
RACK ” uliful exam) = 1, here e 
ant recipragity, my 


up with questa from the train. 

wives. Miss Budd greets the 
only p+ dy As the patr pass by, beth girls bow to him. 

} aeeg “Do you know him?” —[ Two sighs blend in a faint affirmative. 

Eviru. “ Is he the one you knew was coming ?” 

Grate. “ Yes; and you 7” 

Everu ( faintly). —yes; bat I—I didn't know—” 

Guace. “Nor l, 1 didn’t think Rosalie Budd could be so mean.” 

Silence. F. 5. M. 


—_—>— 


SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 

“I'll sell you that cow O~ <a said Farmer Meddergrass. 

“Tl give you only $20,” an Peleg Weatherwax 

te ' I'll tell you what I'll do. ony eplit the difference and take that."” 

“ Good enough! Here’s your %. I'll drive the cow home right now.” 

“What are you talking about?” exclaimed Meddergrass. “1 want $20 
more,” 

“Why do you want $20 more? Didn't you agree to split the differe nce 2” ° 

“That's what I did; and that would make the price of the cow $2. 

“ Bat you are a little too fast. Didn’t you ask $80 for the cow first?” 

“Yes; and you offered $20.” 

“Then you agreed to split the difference 7” 

“Yeu; and that's $25." 

“Oh no, What is the difference between $30 and $207” 

“ Why, $10, of course.” 

“Exactly; and whey that $10 is split into two eqndl parts there are two 
fives. Isn't that right 7” 

. Yes . bat—” 

az here's no but about it. You agreed to split the difference and take that 
for the cow ; but if you want to go back on your bargain I suppose you can, 
as there were no witnesses. But don't you try to trade with me again, Med- 
dergrass.” 


“Oh, well, one or two of them around won't make much difference.” 


HIS ONLY FAULT 

“Mr. Hollins is a splendid fellow, I think,” said 
Mise Perkins. 

“ Yea,” enid Ethel ; ‘bat he is very absent-minded. 
When we were first engaged he used to call me Alice 
ali the time — he 
said that wae his 


ONE CERTAINTY 


Mau wants but little here below; 
But we must all confess, 
However little he may wish, 
He's certain to get leas. 


mother's pame, 
which was also very 
forgetfal, because 


I've found out since 
it was Mary.” 
a 


“Tm 80 sorry to 
have missed New 
York in season,” 
sald the Euglish | 
visitor, “I pre | 
sume I've missed a 
great deal.” 

“Well, I don't 
know,” said the 
young woman 
“You are here in } 
the watermelon sea- 
son; and, after ali, 
the watermelon is 
more American than 
our society.” 

SS 

“American trav- 
ellers on the Con- 
tinent are getting 
more boorish every 
neal said the Eng- 
ishman 

“It is ead, but 
true,” returned. the 
American gitl. **We 


are getting more and 
more 2 igi ev- 
ery day 'v fo.” 


pon Sn We tna 
“My son_led his 
clase at college in 
political economy,” 
said Farmer Jones, 
“and next year he 
will spend on my 
farm, taking a few 
practical lessons in 
personal economy.” 
anagtpneijpmunpsany 
“I read Schopen- 
haner in German.” 
“Why, I never 
knew youn wunder- 
stood German 7?” 
“I don't. Bat 
Schopenhauer is no 
harder to wnder- 
stand in the original 
than in Englis 





Man, ‘* that the con- 
tortionist is going 
to sin in opera.” 








A DETERMINED MAN. 


MIL. SISSY (indignantly). “I'M GOING TO LEAVE THITH PLATHE To- 
MORROW MORNING—I JUTHT AM. [| ATHKED THE BATHING-MATHTER POR 
A BATHING THUIT. AND WITHOUT LOOKING AT ME, HE PATHED OUT A 
LADIETH THUIT. IM JUTHT GOING TO LEAVE.” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 


(Continued from page 739.) 


kind — get on better with unmarried men. 
However, you were not married.” 

* At first, then, I was a solicitor with my 
father, Then—presently—” His face put 
on the troubled look again. 

** You continued,” Elsie interrupted quick 
ly, ‘to work at your profession, though you 
took up other studies,” 

‘** No, no—not quite that.” 

‘You began to take up social problems, 
and gradually absndoned your profession.” 

** No, no—not that either—quite.” 

* You found you could not reconcile your 
conscience any longer to defending Prop- 
erty.” 

** No—I forget exactly. It is strange that 
one should forget a thing so simple. I am 
growing old, I suppose 


not. LI left the profession. ‘That is the only 


important thing to remember. That I did so, | 


these chambers prove. I came out of it. 
Yes, that was it. Just at the moment, my 
head being full of other things, 1 cannot re 
member the exact time, or the manner of 
my leaving the profession. I forget the cir- 
cumstances, probably because I attached so 
little importance to it. The real point is 
that I came out of it and gave myself up to 
these studies.” 

She noted this important point carefully 
and looked up for more. 

“There, my dear child, is my whole life 
for you. Without an incident or an episode. 
I was born; I went to school; I became a 
solicitor; I gave up my profession; I studied 
social economy; I made my great discovery ; 
I preached it. Then—did I say my life was 
without an episode and without love? No, 
no; I was wrong. My daughter, I have at 
last found love and a child—and a Disciple. 
What more have I to ask?” 

‘“My Master!” No daughter could be 
more Jaes¥mpathy with him than this girl. 

“his all most valuable and interesting,” 
she said, the facts few. 


* though are 80 


Well—it matters | 





Books will be written, in the future, on these | : 
| until they should have produced enough to 
sell directly, without the aid of an employer, | 


facts, which will be filled out with conjecture 
and iuference Even the things that you 
think of so little importance will be made 
the subject of comment and criticism. Well 
—but my biography of you will be the first 
and best and most important. I shall first 
make a skeleton life out of the facts, and 
then fill in the flesh and blood and put on 
the clothes, and present you, dear Master, 
just as you are.” 

* Ask me what you will, but not too often. 
It worries me to remember the past. My 
dear, I am like a man who has made him 
self—who has risen from the gutter. He 
cannot deny the fact, but he doesn't like to 
be talking about it; and he is insulted if any 
one charges him with the fact or alludes to 
it in any way in his presence. That is my 
case exactly. I have made myself. I have 
raised myself from the gutter—the gutter of 
Property. I actually worked in defence of 
Property till I was sixty years old and more. 
Now I am rather ashamed of that fact. I 
do not deny it—you must put it into your 
biography—but I do not like talking about 
it 

‘** You were once a solicitor, and you are 
nowaprophet. Whataleap! What a won- 
derful leap!. I quite understand. Yet some- 
times, now and then, for the sake of the cu- 
rious impertinent world, look back and tell 
me what you sec.” 

I suppose it is because I am so absorbed 
in my work that it is difficult for me to re 
member things. Why, Elsie. day after day, 
from morning to evening, I sit here at work. 
An@'in the evening I remember nothing of 
the flight of time. The hours strike, but I 
hear them not. Only the books on the table 
show what has been my occupation. And 
you want me to go back, not to yesterday, 
but ten, twenty, thirty years ago. My dear 
child, I cannot. 
me—a day here and there I remember clear- 
ly—all miy evenings at the Hall of Science; 
my lessons with you; those remember. But 
to recall days passed in meditation and ab- 
sorbing study is not possible. No, no; I 
cannot even try.” 

He spoke with a little distress, as if the 
very thought of the necessary effort troubled 
him 

‘* Believe me, my dear Master,” said Elsie, 
‘*IT would not vex you. Only for some of 
the things which you do remember. For 
instance, the world always wants to know 
about the private fortunes of its great men. 
Your own affairs, you told me once, are in 
the hands of a Mr.—Mr.—what is his name?” 

‘*Dering—Dering. A very well known so- 
licitor. His office is in New Square, Lincoln’s 
inn. He manages my money mattcrs. I am, 
I believe, what the world calls wealthy.” 

“That gives you independence and the 
power of working for humanity, does it 
not?” 

‘*Tt does,” said the scourge and destroyer 
of Property, unconscious of the incongruity. 
Dering, my solicitor, is, I believe, a very 
honest man. Narrow in his views, wedded 
to the old school, quite unable to see the ad- 
vance of the tide. But trustworthy. He 
belongs to a tribe which is indispensable so 
long as Property is suffered to exist.” 

‘*Yes—only so long. Property and law- 
yers will go ont hand in hand.” 

‘* And magistrates,” he added, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘ And courts of justice and prisons. 
And criminals, because the chief incentive to 
crime will be destroyed. What a glorious 
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world without a law, or a lawyer, or a police- 
man!” 

‘* Mr. Dering, is it? Why, my dear Mas- 
ter, I know something about Mr. Dering. 
My brother Athelstan was articled to him. 
He became a managing clerk for him. ‘Then 
there was trouble about a check. Something 
was wrong about it. He was unjustly blamed 
or suspected, and he left the house. I won- 
der-now whether you could throw any light 
upon that business of the check?” 

‘*I,my dear child? A single solitary check 
at a lawyer's office? How should I possibly 
know anything about it?” 

“Oh! but you might remember this check, 
because, now I think of it, your own name 
Was connected with it. Yes, it was. I am 
certain it was. The check was drawn in 
March in the year 1882—n check for seven 
hundred and twenty pounds, payable to your 
order—the order of Edmund Gray.” 

**A check for seven hundred and twenty 
pounds? In March, 1882? That must have 
been—yes—yes—that was about the time. 
Now this is really most remarkable, child, 
most remarkable that you should actually hit 
upon a check—one of thousands issued from 
that oftice—which I should remember per 
fectly. Life is full of coincidences—one is 
always hearing odd things said, meeting faces 
which one knows. Well, it is most remark- 
able, because I received a check for that very 
amount at that very time from Dering. Oh! 
I remember perfectly. It was when I had a 
scheme: I thought it then, being younger 
than I am now, a very good scheme indeed. 
It was intended for the gradual destruction 
of Property. I did not understand at that 
time so fully as I do now the rising of the 
tide and the direction of the current which 
is steadily advancing to overwhelm Property 
without any feeble efforts on my part. Yet 
my scheme was good so far as it went, and 
it might have been started with good effect, 
but for the apathy of the workers. 
they were not educated up to it. I had al 
ready begun upon my scheme by advancing 
to certain working-men sums which should 
make them independent of their employers 


at their own co-operative stores. Unfortn- 
nately, most of them drank the money; the 
few who used it properly, instead of backing 
up their fellow-workmen, became themselves 
employers, and are now wealthy. Well, I 
thought I would extend this method. I 
thought that if I got together a chosen band 
—say of seventy or so—and if, after teaching 


| them and educating them a bit, I gave them, 
| say, ten* pounds apiece, to tide them over 





Some of the past is clear to | 


| perhaps 


the first few weeks, I might next open a 
distributive and co-operative store for them, 
and so take the first step to abolishing the 
middle-man—the man of trade.” 

“T see; and so you drew the money for 
that purpose?” 

“ie But, as I told you, I was obliged 
to abandon my scheme. The men were not 
sufficiently advanced. ‘They listened; they 
professed great willingness to receive the 
money; but they gave me no encouragement 
to hope that they would carry ont my plan. 
So it fell through. And the men remain to 
this day with their employers. And so— 
you see—I never used the money. I remem- 
ber that I had the check cashed in ten-pound 
notes for the purpose.” 

** What became of the notes?” 

**T don't know. 
suppose — wandering about the world. I 
gave them back to Dering.” 

“Oh! my dear Master,” Elsie sprang to 
her feet and laid a sheet of paper on the 
table, ‘‘ this is most Providential! I cannot 
tell yon what a dreadfal cause of trouble this 
check has been to us. It has half ruined my 
brother's life. For Heaven's sake, write it 
all down forme. Quick! quick! before you 
forget it all.” 


Yes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


You see, | 


They are in the bank, I | 
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When a Woman 
Proposes 


to wash clothes without Pearline, 
her husband or her employer ought to 
interfere. She is not only wearing 
out her own health and strength 
with useless rubbing and scrubbing, 
but she is wearing out the clothes 
with it, too. This rub, rub, rub 
isn't needed. Put Pearline into 
the water, and you'll find half the 
work done by the time you are 
ready to begin. It's Pearline 
that loosens the dirt and does 
the work—not you with your 
washboard. Justa little rinsing 

: —and it’s all over. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
“this is as good as” or ‘* the same as Pearline.” i's 
r sends 
« New York. 












Lin 
Beware FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 339 JAMES PYL: 
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Gloves 





(ant fear them 


To know what one wants, and to get what one wants, are two different proposi- 
tions. This is as true of gloves as of anything else. You want gloves that won't 
rip or tear, gloves that will wear well. You can always get them if you will see that 
this brand is on the inside of the glove. We are 
spending a great deal of money to let every one 
know that the P. & P.gloves,with this brand in- 
side are reliable. This is why we advertise. 

ly, your dealer dors not heep these gloves, inform us of the fact, 
and we will send you the address af our nearest agent, and enclose 
vou with same a card entitling you to“ Alscount of 10 per cent. 
on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated FONTAINE glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 384 and 386 Broadway, N. Y. 








ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 
For Fall, ‘92, and Spring, '93, Planting. 


Hyactnths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Am- 
aryllis, Gloxinias, Peonies, ges geo we gg Gladioll, Dahlias, 
Ete., Ete., in thousands of varieties, new and old. 


5a" The flowers which, if planted ‘doors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy 
Winter months ; which, if planted en‘doers in the Fall, are among the first to show their 
exquisite beauties in the Spring. 

The largest catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the 
famous growers ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. (Est. 
1832.) All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to apply to undersigned 
American Agent, or to Messrs. Koozen direet, for the above catalogue, 
which we take pleasure in sending to such free. [4¥™ Prices greatly reduced 


J. TER KUILE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, New York City. 
ta Our own Book on Cultivation for 40 cts. 
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A FAMILY CANOE TRIP, 


By FLorENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. Il-, 

lustrated. Cloth, 
| mental, 50 cents. (In_- Harper's 
| ~ 4A hite Series.) ~ 


"The “interesting story of a family’s 
’ mer outing. It breathes the very at- 
mosphere of the lalfgs and rivers and 
woods, and transports ‘the reader to the 
| deligfittul freedom of out-door life and to 
cool retreats, far from the dust and heat 
and busy turmoil of the towns. The hints 
which the writer gives to others who would 
go and do likewise are practical and valu- 
able, and the illustrations from photographs 
| taken during the trip give additional inter- 
est to the story. 


Miss FLORA A. JONES, ee mn 
South Bend, . : Indiana. 





32mo, Orna- 





THREE DucVon Toout 
Seloding Pe copy ot ont Aut 

n; our umn Editio 
of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” and 
RARE or CURIOUS Bots FREE 
mention this paper. 










t has never 
skin discase. 


for your oe 7 0: ne 
ft WiLL Remove thes 
whiten your f; trifle 
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Pioma A. Jonms, 





yy WANTED—The work is easy, plestent, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gi The above work is for sale by ail booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 
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COACHING IN EPPING FOREST, ENGLAND.—[See Pace 748.) 
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COACHING IN RPPING 


8 n=tration oF 


FOREST. 


yO gaver summer equipage than the Tally 
N ho ever salutes the eves of the pedes- 
trian and stirs his envy as he sees it roll by 
with its freiatet Of ln whing passengers, ¢late 
h health, and sparkling with the pleasure 
rapid movement \ drive on the coach 
vuigh Epping Forest is inexperience to be 
rembered md the forest bemaeg a faverite 
Y f ors to London, many Ameri 
hem es of this agreeable 
‘ 
PEARS 
HOW TO SERVE AND TO PRESERVE 
gant fall fruits the)pear holds an im 
j portant place, althotigh is reputation 
suffered] somewhat from improper treat 
vVhen an attempt has been made to 
pears cooked, either as sauee omeanned 
Dhe POar POSSeRRON Sarr peecutling quali 
im! requires a different trentment from 
her Truits 
It is the only fruit that is better for being 
ed from the tree when green and laid 
fo ripen 
has no marked flavor of its own, and 
! lilv absorbs that of any spice or tru 
It requires to be coaked much longer than 
' t fruits. When simply canned, its only 
ymnimemdation to most persons is its looks 
the lar wh perfectly shaped halves 
Kt ‘ mit a insteless and insipid 
Ripe jules ivs are delicious served with 
mand cream The pears should be put 
tl ntil cold, peeled, slieed thin 
nkied with s ' ind served immedi 
Pears bake nicel md make a very rich 
hey require at least vo hours to 
hithed Peara, No.1 Wash and wipe the 


it in the core and All 
putin a deepearthen baking- 
cover with water, and place in a hot 
When soft, add sugar and brown 
Baked Peara, No, 2.—Seleet sound, perfect 


haives, remove 


erfections 


irs; place in a baking dish with a little 
ter. Bake until thoroughly done. When 
eool, remove the skins, roll exch pear in 
ur nulated siigar and nrrange ii ‘ uhass 


‘lish. Serve with whipped cream 
\ housekeeper whose dishes always prove 
ptable and appetizing prepares what she 
s potted this way: Take nice 
ripe pears; do not peel but wipe carefally; 
cover the bottom of a stene jar with pears 
ems upward, and sprinkle sugar over them; 
on set in another laver of pears; sprinkle 
ver more sugar, and continue @ntil the jar 
is full Put in a pint and a halfef water to 
every f fruit. Oover theljar close, 

ven two hours 
Hlousekeepers remote from markets, who 
yoliged to lay supplies of fruit 
wad, will find pears much improved 
cated in this way. Remove the fruit from 
th in, and if the pears are soft enough for 
i broom straw to pass easily through them, 
off the 


pears in 


ralion 


snd set in a slow 
their 
tin 


drain juice and set the pears aside 
Pu juice in a porcelain kettle with half 
pint of sugar and a pint of water. Tie half 
teaspoonful of ground cloves in a piece 


thin muslin, and throw into the syrup 
h should he boiled until it looks thick 
ud rich, Then put in the pears, and cook 


ten minutes, Carefully remove each piece 
of pear with a wooden or silver spor 

s or earthen pour the syrup over 
ud cover tightly until cold, The bag 
ives should be removed before the pears 
putin the svrup 


For preserving, spicing, and pickling. pears 


mtion 
yar 


m 


better to be nearly or quite ripe, but not 
There is no fruit that makes a more 
ilelicious preserve or sweet pickle than the 
pear, and the following recipes, if exactly 
vl carefully followed out, wilf assuredly 
rive satisfaction 


Rich Peat Preserves. —Peel the pears, cut 
them in halves, and remove the core. Weigh 
them, and allow a pound of sugar to a pound 


f fruit Make a syrup of the sugar by add 
a pint of water to every thret pounds of 
sugar, drop in some ginger rooand slices of 
lanon, put in the pears, and b yl until quite 
eft. If thew are very lard »-y should be 
boiled in water i ste ww Mati ctent of this 
water used 10 make the *yrap 


my 


After ba 
pears are renitt@al fronrtheasyrup, boil ten My : 


Afton minutes longer, ~ 
A base Thich Presert®—Peel nice tripe pewa, 


itinhalves, and coretham. To each poted 


if fruit allow six outiérs 
svrup of the sugar 


of "gar. Make a 
vid the pears, and eook 


pil sof These preserves should be kept 
sealed cans 
Py ed Yarn Take 7 pounds of pears, 
re and steam them until vou can run 
fork through them easily; then put into 
t preserving -kettle with 3 pints of vine 


wr, 3 pounds of sugar, half a ecupful of 
“ices —equal parts of cloves, cinnamon 
nl allspiee-—and boil until they are cooked 


hrough Put them in a jar, and boil the 


liquid down anti thick; pour over the fruit 
umd when used for the table serve some of 
tive syrup With them, 

Pickled Pears Vo. 2 To 10 pounds of 
fruit allow 7 pounds of sugar, 2 quarts of 


vinegar, 2 tablespoonfals of ground cinna 
1 lemon sliced very thin, and a litth 

Stick two or three whole cloves in 
each pear, Put the fruit in the cold vinegar 
and sugar and boil until soft; take out and 


mon 
mace 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


put in jars, allowing the vinegar to boil un- 
til reduced to the quantity needed for filling 


the jars; pour it over the fruit. In three 
days pour off the vinegar and reboil, The 
pickles will be ready for use in two weeks 
or ten days 

Spiced Peare.—Cut in half and pare 7 
pounds of the best winter pears—those com 
Pour a pint and 
a half of good cider vinegar over 3 pounds 
of the best brown sugar. Put the vinegar 
amd sugar a preserving-kettle, add an 
of half an ounce of 
_and half a dozen pieces of ginger root; 
wd skim well, When clear, put in the 
fruit, and cook slowly for two hours; when 
cold, put in jars and seal to be air-tight, 

It often happens that persons living in one 
part of the country have plenty of fruit, 
Which they would like to share with less 
fortunate friends in a distant State, but the 
expense of shipping, as the old farmer terse 
ly expressed it, ‘costs more than it comes 
Canned fruit is heavy to earry and 
liable to damage, but dried fruit can easily 
form part of the baggige when the annual 
visit is made. Pears dry even more easily 
than apples, because of the large amount of 
sugar they contain. They should be pared, 
sliced thin, and dried in a cool oven. They 
can be prepared for table use by the recipe 
given for canned pears, after being soaked 
overnight in cold water, using this water to 
make the syrup. MARGARET RypER 


mencing to soften are best. 


ounce whole cloves, 
et 


Treotl 


to.’ 


SOUTHERN CATSUPS. 

Cold Tomato Cataup. ~Take sound ripe to- 
matoes, grate them on a coarse grater, and 
strain through a wire sieve; put the liquor | 
in a bag and let drip; take the pulp and 
thin with vinegar; season with salt, pepper, 
garlic, and spice. Bottle and seal. 

Tomato Soy.—Take a bushel of ripe toma 
toes, cut them in slices, and skin; sprinkle | 
the bottom of a large tub with salt, put over 
a layer of tomatoes, then more salt and toma 
toes until all are in; cover the top with sliced 
onions; let stand three days; then put ina 
large ketile and boil slowly for eight hours; 
stir to prevent sticking. Let cool overnight; 
in the morning press and strain; add 1 ounce 
of cloves, 2 of allspice. 1 of black pepper, and 
4 pods of red pepper; let boil slowly for three 
hours; set off to cool, Put in jars and seal. 

Ripe Cucumber Catanp.—Grate a dozen | 
large yellow cucumbers; to every quart add | 
2 grated onions, 1 teaspoonful each of pep- | 
per, salt, and cloves. Put in a jar, and cover | 
with strong cold vinegar 

Vired Catanp.—Siice 4 dozen cucumbers, 
2 dozen onions, 4 dozen large green tomatoes 
and 4 green peppers; sprinkle with 1 pint of 
salt, and let stand overnight; then ps ae 
Put in a preserve-kettle, with sliced horse- 
radish, an ounce each of mace, witite pepper, 
turmeric, white mustard seed, cloves, and cel 
ery seed, with a pound and a half of brown 
sugar and 1 gallon of vinegar; boil one hour. 
Put in jars, and add a teacup of cold vinegar 
to each 

Southern Cataup.—Peel and cut up green 

crisp cucumbers to fill a half gallon measure; 
sprinkle with salt, and let stand six hours; 
press the water from them, and scald in | 
vinegar. Prepare half a gallon of cabbage | 
in the same way. Chop 1 dozen small | 
onions, cover with boiling water, and let 
stand half an hour. Cut in slices 1 quart of 
green tomatoes, 1 pint of green beans, 1 
dezen small ears of tender corn, with 1 
dozen green peppers; scald and dritin them. | 
Mix 2 table-spoonfuls of grated horseradish, 
1 teacup of ground mustard, 2 cups of white 
mustard seed, 3 table-spoonfuls of turmeric, 
1 of mace, 3 of celery seed, 1 of cinnamon, 
1 of Cayenne, 2 of olive oil, 1 pound of 
sugar. Put ina jar with the prepared vegeta 
bles, and cover with boiling vinegar. 

Vash room Take large mush 
rooms. Put ina jar, mash, and sprinkle with 
salt. Let stand two days, Strain, and boil. 
Add pepper and spice to taste, and to every 
quart of juice a teseup of vinegar. Bottle 
ind seal 

(rrape Cataup 





Cataup, 


Pick 6 pounds of grapes 
from the ems, put in a kettle, and cover 
with water, Let boil: strain. ‘To the juice 
add 3 pounds of sugar, 1 pint of vinegar, and 
teaspoonful each of cloves, salt, and cinna 
mon. Boil thick, and bottle. 

Exuiza R. Parken. 
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Armoui’s. : 
Extract. 


45 lbs. of lean Beef required to 


make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many 
ways of -using Armour’s Extract. 
Our littl Cook 300k explains | 
several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 


Chicago. 





_the most delicious baby’s skin 


} 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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= Mate ee sree 
“What is meant by free ‘alkali,’ Doctor? I see it mentioned in 
the advertisements of Ivory Soap.” 


““Free Alkali,’ Madam, és the alkali which is not combined 
with the fats or oils of which the soap is made, due to the ignorance 
or carelessness of the soap maker. Soaps in which ‘free alkali’ is 
present are decidedly injurious to both the clothing and the skin 
when habitually used. I have seen reports of analysis made of the 
Ivory Soap by men eminent in our profession, and all pronounce it 
to contain no ‘free alkali,’ to be made with great care and of 
materials of the best quality, carefully selected, so I unhesitatingly 
recommend ‘it for every purpose about the house for which good 


soap is required." 
CorvriGur 1892, py Tue Procter & Gamer Co 


A LADY . 





} Miss Pool’s novels bave the characteristic qual- 


vere | shies of American life. They bave an indigenous 
BABY COMPLEXION Navor. eT 5, strongest qualities of ber work 
CAUSED BY USING | pen —_ contact with American soil — 

mes Gs . .Y. TRIBUNE 


| nga 
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| New England Stories 


MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Full of New England scenes and dialect, and 
written with unusual brightness and force 


Some passages are exceedingly dramatic, and 


all the characters are well drawn.— Odserver 
N.Y. 

The book abounds in clever touches, and as 
a sketch of certain phases of rural New Eng- 


land it is unique. —Aeston Beacon, 


Cucumber & Elder Flower Cream. 


Ves! after using it daily for six months a lady's skin 
will be as pink, soft;and velvety, as pure and clear, as 
It is not an artificial 
cosmetic. It cleanses the face far better than soap and 
water. It refines, purifies,and whitens. It feeds, builds 
up, and nourishes the skin tissues, thus banishing wrin- 
kles, marks, and scars. It is harmless as dew, and 
as nourishing to the skin as dew is to the flower. Price 
$1.00, by express, prepaid ; or get your druggist to order 
it for you. Bottle lasts three months 

SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady on rec eipt 
of so cents in stamps to pay for pestage and packing 
Lady Agents wanted, to sell my preparations and 
practise my profession, in every city in the U.S. Send 
stamp for litthe book, ** How to Be Beautiful.” 
Geevarsk Granam, “ Beauty Doctor,” 
State Street, Chicago, Il 

Pacific Coast Pranch House, 
Francisco, Cal 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Is a surprisingly good story. .. . It is a very 
delicately drawn story in all particulars, It is 
sensitive in the matter of ideas and of phrase. 
Its characters make a delightful company. It 
is excellent art and rare entertainment.—.V. Y, 
Sun, 

Like Rowena at her brush, Miss Pool may 
By a few lively 
strokes of her pen, her characters are made 


be said to have the “* touch.” 
irs 3425 


toy Post Street, San | clear in outline, and are then left to explain 


themselves by their own words and actions.— 
i ‘ Nation, N.Y. 
, ewer Fl 
S=paid a Famous a 
a French Physician, 
When nearing the end of a most successful 
career: Pure water, pure air and plenty of 


sunshine are the three greatest physicians in 
the world. 


DALLY. A Novel. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


A quaint and highly interesting story. 
The intimate acquaintance with New England 
village life exhibited throughout it is one of its 
distinguishing characteristics, and the develop- 
ment of ‘‘ that Car'liny gal” under the foster- 
of Mrs 
Jacobs indicates a psychological insight in the 
author by no means common.— A, Y. 7riéune. 

There is not a lay-figure in the book; all are 
flesh-and-blood creations... . The humor of 
**Dally” is grateful to the sense ; it is provided 


| ing but not always judicious care 


is the finest ——s table water in existence, 
comfort to dyspeptics, a boon to bon-vivants 
and a proved curative for many ailments of the 
digestive system, Absolutely pure water and 
perfect cleanliness are our strong claims. 

The Manitou Mineral Water Co., Manitou, Col, | 
Ask for it at your club, Drugyists and Grocers sell it. | in abundance, together with touches of pathos, 


an inseparable concomitant, — PAi/adelphia 


i for Wie. (or stamps). Ledger. 


18th Edition, uM 
Why it Pulls Off, Tarn* Grey, and the Remedy. ° 
ly Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. ft. A. 8. 
A. P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St.. Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one -hewld read this little hook.” — 4 thenawm. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TR The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by Hanver & Brotuers, postage /repaid, 
te any part of the United Siates, Canada, or Mexico, on 
reccipt of the price. 








